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CATTLE RUSTLERS' 
MENACE 
PRICE CURBS 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

ARLY IN JANUARY, there was in- 

Finn agitation for price controls 

—even Senator Capehart was attack- 

ing the Administration for being too 
lax. Today, there is apathy. 

Some of the reasons are obvious: 
Consumer prices in the last two 
months have about leveled off; retail- 
ers stuck with high inventories, espec- 
ially in durable goods, have been 
running special sales; the pinch that 
will be created by the new Controlled 
Materials Plan (CMP) and increas- 
ing allocation of steel and other 
metals to the defense program, will 
not be felt until mid-fall. 

Yet today, almost a year after the 
start of the Korean War, we are still 
not in real defense production; in 
short, real inflation is still ahead. By 
the fall, the Government’s $60-billion 
program will be fully under way, but 
by that time the anti-inflation battle 
will have been lost. If things go as 
they are, the Defense Production Act, 
which spells out the basic controls 
that the Government can use, will 
have been so badly mauled, and Gov- 
ernment powers so narrowly limited, 
that effective price controls, particu- 
larly on agricultural products, will 
be impossible. And then the tedious 
story will resume in wearying repeti- 
tion: Food prices will rise, labor will 
demand higher wages, industrial costs 
will rise, business will demand price 


relief, prices to farmers will rise and 
agricultural prices will begin their 
new spiral. 

Senator Maybank, of the powerful 
Senate Banking Committee, has 
warned the Administration that the 
public seems to show little interest in 
a control law. Of the 60-odd organ- 
izations that are testifying before the 
Senate committee on the Defense 
Production Act, almost all—with the 
exception of labor—are opposition 
witnesses! The National Association 
of Manufacturers and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce—naturally— 
are against all price and wage con- 
trols. Their solution is twofold: stiff 
taxes on low-income groups (prefer- 
ably a sales tax to avoid raising the 
problem of income-tax inequities) in 
order to reduce demand; and ration- 
ing by “purse,” i.e., allowing prices 
to rise on their own so that only 
people who can afford them can buy. 

The business economists point out 
quite rightly that if consumer income 
keeps rising, and supplies, especially 
of meat, remain at the present levels, 
it might be necessary to institute 
rationing by “points”—i.e., specify a 
maximum limit of meat that any one 
person can consume in a week. What 
they refuse to admit, however, as 
Charles E. Wilson has, is that a war 
economy cannot be run on free-enter- 
prise principles; just as one has to 
allocate key raw materials among 


your defense producers (as in the 
CMP), so one may have to allocate 
meat by point-rationing to assure 
workers of a regular supply. For 
political reasons, the Administration 
has completely avoided discussion of 
this. 

The key to the _price-control 
wrangle is meat. Today, five cents of 
every dollar spent by an average 
American family, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, goes for 
beef and veal. In a greedy effort to 
get an extra penny out of that dollar, 
the “cattle rustlers” may scuttle the 
present price-control program and 
ultimately bring a ruinous inflation 
crashing down on our heads. 

The immediate villain in the piece 
is not even the cattle-raiser, but the 
cattle-feeder. In the economics of the 
meat industry, it is not the cattle- 
raiser who sends beef to the market, 
but the feeder. Normally, the beef is 
sold to feed-lot farmers who raise 
only corn and grain and, after fatten- 
ing the animals on these lots, send 
them to the packers for slaughter. 
These feeders speculated heavily, 
when they bought high-priced cattle 
in January after the general price- 
freeze was announced, that they would 
be allowed to pass along feed costs, as 
industry passed along higher labor 
and materials costs, before specific 
dollars-and-cents ceilings were estab- 
lished. Mike Di Salle’s roll-back order 
caught them squarely in the middle 
of the squeeze process. The packers, 
who rarely maintain large reserves, 
would simply buy at lower prices; the 
cattle-raisers had already disposed of 
their herds; the feeders were stuck 
with the high “inventory.” 

Naturally, the entire industry 
would rather not have any price con- 
trols at all. With consumer incomes 
rising and meat supplies lagging, it 
could enjoy a huge bonanza. The 
meat industry argues that controls 
would discourage higher production, 
the only answer to increased demand. 
The fallacy of this argument is that 
higher production cannot come fast 
enough to influence present or near- 
future meat prices. It takes nine 
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months to make a calf, and four 
months for a litter of hogs. It would 
not be until the end of the year that 
an appreciable increase in hogs 
would come, and not until late 1952 
that a heavier supply of cattle (the 
calves have to grow up, you know) 
would come onto the market. 

Yet the serious fact remains that 
in 1946, the last year of OPA, more 
than 50 per cent of the meat supply 
moved through black-market chan- 
nels. During the war, the Government 
paid subsidies to cattle-slaughterers 
to keep down the price of meat; yet, 
of 26,000 registered packers, only 
12,000 filed subsidy claims, leaving 
the fair suspicion that most of the re- 
mainder were operating in the black 
market. Di Salle hopes that a new 
enforcement system, with compulsory 
registration of slaughterers, will en- 
able the OPS to keep a rigid check 
on the flow of meat. 

The real test of the ranchers’ in- 
tentions will come in August. Under 
the present regulations, 10 per cent 
of the price that packers pay to feed- 
ers or ranchers is 
neither consumers nor retailers bene- 
fit, since the intent is to adjust the 
profit margins of the packers. Addi- 
tional rollbacks of 414 per cent each 
are scheduled to take effect August 
1 and October 1; on these, the con- 
sumer would be the chief beneficiary. 
By August, the ranchers have to 
make their crucial decision on 
whether to sell before the new roll- 
back or withhold cattle from the 
market in order to create a consumer 
panic and force the OPS to terms. 
Di Salle is gambling that the farm- 
ers will sell, bringing an extra-heavy 
run of cattle to the market in the 
early fall. Beyond this mid-summer 
break, however, with no more roll- 
back pressure upon him, the farmer 
can afford to sit and wait. The ques- 
tion is: Will he? 

Actually, even during the period 
of strict OPA controls, production in- 
creased in the long run, for if the 
margins were not as high as the 
farmer liked, more cows produced 
still meant higher income. The new 
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rolled back; ° 


beef regulations, Di Salle thinks, will 
encourage more livestock production, 
since, while they set a ceiling on 
beef prices, they also indirectly set 
a floor under prices, In effect, the 
Government has taken the gamble out 
of livestock-raising, and expects, 
therefore, that more small growers 
will go into the business. 

The immediate issue, however, is 
the 10-per-cent rollback in prices. Di 
Salle’s justification of his sharp roll- 
back order is that 12 per cent of the 
18-per-cent price rise that he pro- 
poses to erase has taken place since 
January, when the freeze went into 


effect. As Charles E. Wilson said in 





MIKE Di SALLE: SQUEEZED BEEF 


a recent speech: “The price of beef 
has risen out of all proportion to 
other prices since January. It is now 
152 per cent of parity—and parity is 
the standard set by agriculture itself 
as a fair level in relation to the things 
the farmers must buy.” Two-thirds of 
that price rise is “pure” inflation, 
that is, it is not based on any cost 
increases borne by the _livestock- 
grower or -feeder, but on charge 
against what. the traffic will bear. 
The real objective of most of the 
individuals testifying before the Sen- 
ate committee is not actually to jet- 
tison price controls—they would 
rather leave some makeshift arrange- 
ment standing and have the Admin- 
istration blamed for rising prices— 


but to prevent price rollbacks. The 
OPS seeks to hold a line based on 
the pre-Korea base period set up by 
law; in meat, it means rolling the 
price back to the late January level, 
when the general price-freeze went in- 
to effect. : 

Senator Maybank, a leader of the 
cotton bloc, which has a log-rolling 
arrangement with the meat-rustlers, 
has a “neat” solution: He would ex- 
tend the present Defense Production 
Act, but make February-March 1951 
the new floor for price ceilings, in- 
stead of the May-June 1950 level 
which is in the Act. In other words, 
let’s lock the barn door, since the 
horse has already been stolen, and 
this will keep away new thieves, since 
they will see a lock on the door. 

Although this is already the first 
week in June, Congressional exam- 
ination of the Defense Production 
Act amendments has barely begun. It 
is unlikely that a new bill can be 
written in four weeks’ time and pass: 
both houses; the result will probably 
be an extension of the present act— 
an unsatisfactory move, since s0 
many problems are left hanging and’ 
compliance is difficult to obtain. 

The chief problems that Congress: 
will have to solve are: 

@ Whether to exempt cotton and 
livestock from price controls. Raw 
cotton and livestock on the hoof were: 
so exempted in the last war. 

@ Whether to brake the parity esca- 
lator by setting parity prices once a: 
year, at each crop season, rather tham 
monthly, as at present; similarly, 
whether to regularize the currently 
staggered wage-escalator payments. 
@ Subsidies for farmers, to make 
up differentials between high costs 
ard low ceiling prices. 

@ Price control over utilities. 

@ Rent controls. This may be hand- 
led separately. 

@ Government authority to build 
new plants. 

Congress, in its present mood, 
seems unlikely to give the Adminis- 
tration the broad powers it needs to 
fight inflation. The “casualty toll” 
will begin to mount next fall. 
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ETTERS about William Remington 
cs why he went wrong are still 
coming in. I have had a whole series 
which try to explain why it was the 
Communists rather than the Social- 
ists or the liberals who got hold of 
the young man. But now comes an 
epistle from Mr. Nicholas Granet, an 
attorney of Portland, Oregon, which 
gives a new turn to the whole debate: 

“Your correspondents can be di- 
vided into two groups. One group 
is the true, typical American liberal 
without Marxist leanings. The other 
group is made up of Socialists, who, 
of course, are Marxists, like the Com- 
munists, but who abhor Communism 
because of its destruction of personal 
liberties. But, in your April 9 col- 
umn, you fail to discuss the relation- 
ship between Socialism and Com- 
munism. No one will question that 
Socialism is a form of Marxism, just 
as Communism is a form of Marx- 
ism. There are many modifications 
of Marxist philosophy, but all of 
them believe in rule by the élite, a 
form of benevolent despotism. 

“Unfortunately, liberal groups 
throughout the country have not only 
been infiltrated by the Communists 
from time to time, but they have 
been infiltrated by the Socialists in 
considerably greater numbers . . 
The Socialist party is still a non- 
entity because its supporters are 
primarily members of the Democratic 
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By William E. Bohn 


Does Socialism 
Bring Communism? 


party and of the so-called liberal or- 
ganizations like Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. The Socialist party 
maintains front organizations of its 
own. 

“I certainly believe the Socialists 
should have a right to practice and 
preach their philosophies as long as 
they do so as Socialists. But when 
they do so as liberals, then we have 
confusion confounded to such an ex- 
tent that the word liberal begins to 
mean absolutely nothing. Thomas 
Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt were 
typical American liberals, but they 
certainly weren’t Socialists in any 
sense of the word, and they did not 
believe in any of the tenets of Marx- 


-ism. 


“This writer believes that Marx- 
ism in any form, even if not brought 
about by revolutionary methods as 
proposed by the Communists, ulti- 
mately leads to a destruction of per- 
sonal freedom as known in this coun- 
try, because, in order for any form 
of Marxism or Socialism or Com- 
munism to be successful, the welfare 
of the individual must be placed be- 
low that of the welfare of the com- 
munity, or the state . . . Yes, there 
are instances that you can point to 
in our democracy to prove that we 
have already placed the interest of 
the community above that of the in- 
dividual, such as Social Security, 
public power, etc. But those . . . are 
not examples of what would happen 
under Socialism, because under So- 
cialism, as you all know, . . . all the 
means of producing and distributing 
goods . . . are controlled and >wned 


by ... the national government, and, 
of course, that eliminates completely 
any individual initiative and all 
forms of competition. 

“It seems to me that Socialists 
should be willing to stand on their 
own feet as Socialists and try to con- 
vince the American people of the 
soundness of their program without 
posing as liberals. I will admit that 
the Socialists are not a dangerous 
groups in our democracy, because 
they do believe in using democratic 
methods in achieving their goal of 
Socialism. . . . But I am tired of hear- 
ing all the various shades of Marx- 
ists call themselves liberals . . . You 
might touch upon the now frequent 
use of ‘democratic Socialism’ instead 
of ‘Socialism,’ which is, in my opin- 
ion, an effort to take the stigma off 
the word Socialism.” 

If Mr. Granet wants a definition 
of democratic Socialism, he has come 
to the right market. Here I sit com- 
pletely surrounded by men and wom- 
en who are proud to answer to that 
name. Let us have a flood of letters 


on: What is democratic Socialism? 


What is the difference between it and 
Communism? Is there any reason 
in God’s world why democratic So- 
cialism should lead to any sort of 
dictatorship? 

To furnish you with a diving- 
board from which to plunge into this 
whirlpool, I will copy a couple of 
definitions which are lifted from a 
column which our interrogator pub- 
lished in the Oregon Journal of 
March 4: “A Socialist is a believer 
in Marxian socialism, the heart of 
which is the belief that the sole cure 
for the world’s economic, social and 
political ills is the elimination of the 
private profit system by placing the 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion in the hands of the Government. 
But he wants to reach that goal by 
peaceful methods rather than by 
revolutionary methods.” A Com- 
munist, according to our correspond- 
ent’s view of the matter, has the 
same purpose. The only ditlerence 
is that he believes in the hop, skip 
and jump of revolution. 
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REPORT FROM CYPRUS 








By A. C. Sedgwick 


‘We Want to Fight as Greeks’ 


CyPRUS 
YPRUS, with an area of 3,584 
| hese miles, is the third 
largest island in the Mediterranean. 
Its population is 451,200, of whom 
about four-fifths are Greek. There 
are 363,820 of the latter, 79,740 
Turks and 3,678 Armenians. Assorted 
others, mainly of Arabic origin and 
of the Maronite faith, number 1,719. 
The British are 1,057 strong. 

Cyprus is a Crown Colony, admin- 
istered by the British Colonial Office, 
with a combined Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief who is supreme. All 
the islanders, as British subjects, ac- 
cept what he thinks good for them, 
abide by his recommendations and 
obey his laws. 

The island occupies a position of 
strategic importance, lying about 
40 miles off the Turkish coast and 
about 60 miles from Syria. Larnaca, 


_ until recently the main port, is only 
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some 262 miles away from Port Said. 
Cyprus is, in short, the key to Middle 
Eastern defense, a matter in which 
the United States is as interested as 
Britain herself. 

Today, Britain can no longer base 
troops on Palestine and her hold on 
the Suez Canal Zone is none too 
firm. Cyprus is no good as a naval 
base, with no adequate harbors. But 
as a place to billet troops, stockpile 
matériel and base aircraft, it is per- 
haps unequalled. 

“Should we pull up stakes and go 
then?” ask the British in the face of 
clamor from the islanders to have 
them depart, bag and _ baggage. 
“What greater folly at a time of 
mounting international tension?” 

It looks now as if the United Na- 
tions will be called upon this year to 
provide an answer to this question. 
It is one which seems at first, to 
thoughtful people, to admit of but 
one answer—a firm and decisive no. 
Yet there are other aspects to the 
Cyprus problem which cannot be 


overlooked. There is a whole set of 
arguments put forward by the 
Cypriots which must be assessed. 

During January 1950, the Cyprus 
Ethnachy, which is the governing 
body of the autocephalous Greek Or- 
thodox Church on the island, con- 
ducted a plebiscite. Some 96 per cent 
of the Greek community voted in 
favor of severing all ties with Britain 
and becoming an organic part of the 
Greek realm, expressing the age-old 
sentiment of the Greeks on the island, 
which has frequently been voiced 
in the past. : 

The British took no heed of this 
plebiscite. They doubted its value, 
charging hysteria and intimidation— 
or, at any rate, excessive social pres- 
sure—which had made itself felt be- 
cause the voting was not -in secret. 
The Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Andrew Wright, had pre- 
viously refused to sponsor a plebis- 
cite. So the Church, which through- 
out history has played a leading role 
in all Greek liberation movements, 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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did so. Quite naturally, it published 
the results. 

Now the church says, in effect: 
“You don’t believe that our plebiscite 
had value; then let there be another 
plebiscite in which the voting is 
secret and, if possible, supervised by 
‘United Nations observers. Let that 
vote determine the island’s future.” 

Welcoming the idea of such a 
referendum, Greek Cypriots antici- 
pate a landslide victory. They grant 
that, in the open balloting, a few 
members of their community may 
have been stampeded into aligning 
themselves with the vast majority, but 
they also believe that, in a secret 
ballot, many Turks and representa- 
tives of other ethnic groups, exasper- 
ated by present conditions on the 
island, would ask for union with 
Greece. They cite the fact that gov- 
ernment in Cyprus today is with- 
out the consent of the governed, and 
that there exists the anachronistic 
principle of taxation without repre- 
sentation—in short, a paternal auto- 
cratic state which passes laws by fiat. 


THE MOTHER COUNTRY 


Greek Cypriots point to “the 
mother country,” where Turkish and 
other minorities enjoy parliamentary 
representation and share with the 
Greeks themselves all the recognized 
civil rights inherent in a democracy. 

Most Greek Cypriots apparently do 
not realize how poor Greece is or 
how shaky its governmental struc- 
ture. A few of them do. But the vast 
majority in both categories, repre- 
senting four-fifths of the island’s in- 
habitants, make this point, in effect: 
“We could hardly be worse off than 
we are now, under British rule—de- 
nied, so to speak, racial self-respect, 
Greek dignity. Despite the constantly 
reiterated British thesis that we are 
some kind of ethnic hodge-podge, we 
speak Greek, worship as they do in 
Greece, share a Greek culture, and 
prefer blue and white to any other 
color combination. In short, we are 
Greek. Nothing but admission of this 
fact can satisfy us.” 

The Greeks on Cyprus like to stress 


the long record of friendship between 
Britain and Greece. No other Euro- 
pean nation has treated them as de- 
cently as Britain. They have this in 
mind, and they swear that they are 
not anti-British except insofar as 
they want the British to cease being 
their rulers. “Cyprus joined to the 
motherland would be thrice British,” 
an epigram coined by General Zervas 
in Greece, contains the truth, they 
say. And if this truth were realized, 
they contend, then Cyprus’s worth to 
the democratic cause in peace and 
war would be incomparably greater. 
At the moment, its population is 
apathetic. In the early stages of 
World War II, Cypriots were, for the 
most part, indifferent to Britain’s 
cause. Then Italy attacked Greece. 
Britain and Greece became allies, and 
the cause that had been Britain’s 
alone now became that of Greece. 
The Cypriots wanted to become 
soldiers and fight. The British au- 
thorities, however; would not allow 
them to join the Greek Army, only 
the British forces. But the Cypriots 
were disinclined to do so. As a result, 
the British, who needed recruits, re- 
laxed many of the repressive and 
punitive measures in effect on the 
island during the last decade. Indeed, 
they permitted a tacit understanding 
that, at the end of the war, the Greek 
Cypriots’ age-old aspiration for union 
with Greece would be realized. The 
recruiting posters actually said, 
“Fight for Greece.” 

In the British view, which is 
shared by many others, the Cypriots 
proved lacking in martial prowess. 
They were almost exclusively used 
as muleteers. In the Greek Cypriot 
view, however, the record of their 


men would have been as remarkable 
as that of Greek soldiery in Albania 
had they been allowed to fight under 
the colors of their choice. 

Now the Cypriots say: “When the 
next war comes—if it does—allow us 
to protect our island as Greeks. As 
Greeks, we'll contribute to the defense 
of Greece as well, and of all the 
democratic powers. Send us Greek 
officers now and we'll raise a force 
of forty thousand determined and 
patriotic warriors. But under any flag 
but the Greek, we will fight with little 
will and less zeal—if at all.” 

The British argue that, under their 
rule, Communism is better contained 
than it would be if Greek security 
forces prevailed. To this, the Cypriots 
answer that Communism is already 
outlawed in Greece and, should it 
ever take a militant form in Cyprus 
as it did in Greece, it would be 
quelled by quick military methods. 
At present, repressive measures in 
Cyprus are directed more against 
the old familiar “sedition”—that is, 
for union with Greece—than against 
the growth of Marxist doctrine. 

In holding fast to this unwilling 
isle, whose inhabitants grow daily 
more sullen, Britain has the full 
support of Turkey and, presumably, 
the United States. But the point to be 
considered is this: Is the island as 
valuable to the defense of the de- 
mocracies when no democracy exists 
there as it would be if the wishes of 
the bulk of its population were ful- 
filled? No one considers the security 
of the Eastern Mediterranean im- 
paired by the fact that Crete, the 
Ionian Islands and, indeed, the whole 
of the Greek peninsula are ruled by 
Greeks. 





THROUGH A CHINK IN THE CURTAIN 


Recently, a large consignment of dried fruit arrived in the Swedish port of 
Malmé from Rumania. When the dockers unloaded it, they discovered leaflets 
concealed in the wooden crates with the following message in Rumanian: 

“Please do not buy these Communist goods; the Soviets are stealing them 
from the mouths of our children. We hardly have enough bread, and our 
city children have not seen any fruit for five years. With the money you pay . 
for this, the Soviets will buy guns to use against you. Help us and you will 


help yourselves!” 
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HICKS 


LMOST EVERYTHING Norbert 

Muhlen says in “The Phantom 
of McCarthyism” [THE New LEapeEr, 
May 21] is right, and yet the total 
impression given by the article seems 
to me wrong. If McCarthyism is not 
the peril some liberals say it is, there 
‘is a real danger, and I am sorry to 
find Mr. Muhlen minimizing it. 

I recently met with an organization 
in a nearby city to discuss my article 
in the April Commentary, “The Lib- 
erals Who Haven’t Learned.” At the 
very outset, a couple of members of 
the group attacked me for lending aid 
and comfort to McCarthyism. Soon 
they were saying that McCarthyism 
was as great a danger as Commu- 
nism, and before long they began to 
defend Soviet policies. It was a per- 
fect example of anti-McCarthyism as 
a cloak for pro-Communism. 

This sort of thing, I have no doubt, 
goes on all the time, and therefore 
such articles as Mr. Muhlen’s have to 
be written. But just because Mc- 
Carthyism is used by the Communists 
and their sympathizers, we cannot 
and must not assume that Commu- 
nism is the only danger we face. Will 
anyone seriously deny that there is 
less freedom of speech in America 
today than there was five years ago? 

“A subtle, creeping paralysis of 
freedom of thought and speech,” 
Kalman Seigel wrote recently in the 
New York Times, “is attacking col- 
lege campuses in many parts of the 
country, limiting both students and 
faculty in the . . . free exploration of 
knowledge and truth.” What I have 
read elsewhere and what I have seen 
for myself confirms this statement. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Granville Hicks 


Is McCarthyism 
A Phantom ? 


That is where, it seems to me, the 
responsibility of the anti-Communist 
liberals lies—to teach the American 
people what Communism is, what evil 
in it deserves to be hated, why it is 
a threat to the United States and the 
civilized world. I occasionally en- 
counter among liberals a kind of anti- 
Communist piety—as if it were 
enough to recite ritualistic impreca- 
tions against the Communists. It 
isn’t. The liberals cannot be content 
with denouncing Communism; their 
job is to understand and explain it. 

To call McCarthyism as great a 
danger as Communism—meaning 
Russia and all its satellites and all 
its agents—is ridiculous. But I do 
believe that in the United States at 
this moment ignorant anti-Commu- 
nism is a greater danger than Com- 
munist propaganda. Espionage and 
sabotage, yes; but not the words of 
those who hand out the party line. 
If, with the world situation what it is, 
we cannot combat that propaganda, 
we must be very inept indeed. The 
more difficult job is to transform 
ignorant anti-Communism into a de- 
pendable bulwark of freedom. 

There is, for instance, the case of 
Willard Goslin, described in a recent 
book, This Happened in Pasadena. 
Mr. Goslin’s quarrel with the Pasa- 
dena Board of Education began as a 
wrangle over money matters, but 
soon professional patriots were at- 
tacking him as subversive—a prag- 
matist, no less, a disciple of John 
Dewey, a man whose mind had been 
corrupted by Teachers’ College—and 
he was forced to resign as superin- 
tendent of schools. 


On March 15, the Texas House of 
Representatives passed, by a vote of 
130 to 1, a resolution calling upon 
the University of Texas to investigate 
and dismiss Clarence E. Ayres, a 
professor of economics for twenty 
years and one of the more distin- 
guished members of the faculty. The 
resolution accused Dr. Ayres of ap- 
pearing before the legislature, “in 
company with one self-acknowiedged 
Communist,” to oppose a loyalty 
oath. In addition to this charge of 
guilt by association, Ayres was also 
accused of teaching “that the system 
of free enterprise is decadent.” The 
faculty investigating committee, I am 
happy to say, upheld Ayres, as did 
the administration. (Thereafter, the 
legislature cut the university’s budget 
for next year and reduced the salaries 
of the president and the chancellor.) 
If, however, Ayres had been an un- 
known instructor, he might not have 
fared so well. 

Repression and attempted repres- 
sion not only serve to stifle freedom 
of speech; they tend to encourage 
Communism. This spring, Wesleyan 
University was holding a student 
parley on Communism, and it seemed 
to the students that they ought to 
have a couple of bona fide Commu- 
nists, along with the batch of anti- 
Communists, including T. C. Kirk- 
patrick, who were on the program. 
They ‘invited Henry Winston and 
John Gates, but the invitations were 
withdrawn under pressure from poli- 
ticians and patriotic organizations in 
the town and the state. Winston and 
Gates, I feel sure, would have been 
unable to convince a single Wesleyan 
student that Stalin is the great friend 
of world peace. As matters stand, 
however, a few students may be 
quietly wondering whether there isn’t 
something to Communism after all. 

The real danger isn’t McCarthyism, 
but something that the Senator from 
Wisconsin was smart enough to make 
use of—ignorant anti-Communism. 
Certainly the American people have 
reason to hate and fear Communism, 
but undiscriminating emotionalism is 
always a peril. 
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The Groveland Case 


HAVE RECENTLY RETURNED from 

Groveland, Florida, the scene of a 
mob attack on local Negroes and of 
a trial of three Negro boys accused 
of rape, which I described in an on- 
the-spot report for THE NEw LEADER 
on August 13, 1949. That article, the 
reader may recall, focused national 
attention on Groveland and resulted 
in saving the lives of those boys— 
temporarily, at least. I went back to 
Groveland because I wanted to learn 
what the reaction was to the Supreme 
Court’s reversal, last April 10, of a 
Florida court’s conviction of the 
boys, and to ascertain whether a fair 
re-trial as ordered by the high court 
was possible in Florida. 

What I learned during my brief 
sojourn in Groveland does not war- 
rant an optimistic outlook. 

The Supreme Court’s re-trial order 
hinged, in great part, upon its con- 


tention that the Florida press had in 
effect tried the accused youths in its 
pages. As Associate Justice Robert 
H. Jackson put it, in a stirring state- 
ment concurring in the court’s opin- 
ion, “. . . if freedoms of the press 
are so abused as to make a fair trial 
in the locality impossible, the judi- 
cial process must be protected by 
removing the trial to a forum beyond 
its probable influence.” 

The question uppermost in my 
mind when I reached Groveland was: 
Has the Florida press taken the Jack- 
son injunction to heart? Or—as THE 
New Leaber has editorially asked— 
can “the youthful Shepherd, Irvin 
and Greenlee . . . get a fair retrial in 
Florida” indisputably beyond news- 
paper influence? 

My answer came quickly, Perusal 
of the Florida press showed that it 
remained unaffected by the Supreme 


Court’s strictures and was still in- 
tent upon prosecuting the judicial 
murder of Samuel Shepherd and 
Walter Lee Irvin and the imprison- 
ment for life of Charles Greenlee. 
The very day after the Court’s opin- 
ion was announced, the Orlando 
Morning Sentinel editorialized: 


“Other than printing a cartoon 
showing a vacant electric chair as 
the penalty for such crime [rape], 
the local press did not attempt to 
sway public opinion, but was care- 
ful to abstain from it.” (See cut.) 
Other than inciting its readers 

against the accused, the Sentinel con- 
tends, it “did not attempt to sway 
public opinion”! And, other than de- 
claring Shepherd et al. guilty long in 
advance of any judicial process, it 
was only accusing them of rape! 
Lest this editorial be taken as ex- 
ceptional, here is another from the 
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Sentinel’s sister-paper, the Evening 
Star: 

“The opinion voiced by Justice 
Jackson does not indicate that the 
trial was unfair, or that the jus- 
tices feel it was unfair, only that 
the case was tried in the press be- 
fore the jury received it, and that 
trial in the newspaper [sic] preju- 
diced the jurors.” 

The Star, next stating, “We 
humbly differ with the illustrious 
judge,” makes no effort to produce 
factual support for its difference, but 
rests its case thereafter upon the 
claim that the Florida court “bent 
over backwards” to give the three 
Negroes a fair trial. It concludes, 
“We believe that the evidence against 
the trio is so strong that they will 
be convicted”—thus laying _ itself 
open again to the charge of trying 
the case in print while in the very 
act of denying it! 

In the same April 11 edition of 
the Star, incidentally, there is this 
Page One headline: “McCall Scores 
Supreme Court in Attack Case,” ac- 
companied by this statement from 
Sheriff Willis McCall: 

“It is shocking to think that our 
Supreme Court would bow to 
such subversive influences” [as the 
NAACP}. 

Sheriff McCall, New LEADER read- 
ers. will remember, was the very same 
who winked at the rioting and looting 
of Negroes and Negro property on 
the night of July 16, 1949, when a 
white woman was allegedly raped by 
Shepherd, Irvin and Greenlee. 

A third exhibit must now be en- 
tered here. It is a political advertise- 
ment that appeared in most Florida 
newspapers during the Senatorial 
campaign last year and was “Paid 
for by The Jasper News: Ben M. 
Caldwell, Editor; J. Stafford Cald- 
well, Bus. Manager.” This ad, ulti- 
mately aimed at defeating then Sen- 
ator Claude Pepper in his campaign 
for re-election, reveals more about 
the Florida press than anything so 
far said here. 

The ad begins with a highly preju- 
diced account of the Groveland case, 
during which it is categorically as- 
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serted that “the negroes [the lower 
case ‘n’ is meant as a deliberate in- 
sult—T. M.] in turn all raped the 
woman.” The subsequent rioting is 
described thus: “Naturally great 
commotion ensued in the neighbor- 
hood.” 

Sheriff McCall, “by courage, tact 
and common sense, . . . restored or- 
der.” The NAACP, and the attorney 
it sent to Groveland, Franklin H. Wil- 
liams, are accused of making “false 
and extremely derogatory _ state- 
ments.” Then the ad maintains: 


“We have nothing to say about 
the merits of the case because ap- 
peal... is pending in the Supreme 
Court.” 

But the real climax is still to come. 
Further on in the advertisement, the 
St. Petersburg Times—the. only 
Florida paper to give the Groveland 
case fair treatment—is flayed for 
having done exactly that. And, in a 
seriés of inflammatory paragraphs, 
Senator Pepper is called upon to 
repudiate the Times—that is, re- 
pudiate the idea of giving Negroes 
fair press coverage—on pain of suf- 
fering electoral defeat. The ad—paid 
for, remember, by high members of 
Florida’s fourth estate—concludes: 

“Thus the ghastly attempt is 
made to make political capital of 
the bruised, bleeding and desecrat- 
ed body of a young white Florida 
woman.... 

Precisely that, of course, is what 
Mr. Justice Jackson accused the 
Florida press of doing. 

If these are typical press reactions, 
what is the general atmosphere in 
Florida, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained? If the Groveland boys cannot 
get a fair re-trial in Lake County, 
where the original trial was held, can 
they get one elsewhere? And is the 
mood elsewhere such that Negro 
jurors, for example, could be found 
who would dare uphold the defend- 
ants’ innocence if convinced of it? 
The facts, picked up in the routine 
course of investigation during my 
trip to Florida, are not pleasant. 

The outstanding fact I stumbled on 
is that, within a period of little more 


than a year, and in a county that is 
the metropolitan heart of the 
citrus region—Orange County—three 
known attacks by lynch-bent night- 
riders have been made on Negroes, 
one Negro has been brutally beaten, 
and two killed. Here is a brief re- 
capitulation: 

About a year ago, Willie Vincent, 
Negro, was abducted by a band of 
white men, flogged, then flung from 
a speeding automobile. He died. 

On February 6, 1951, Luther Cole- 
man, Negro, janitor at Winter Gar- 
den Elementary School, was beaten 
on the street by four unknown white 
men. 

On March 28, 1951, Melvin 
Womack, Negro, migratory citrus 
worker, aged 26, was seized in his 
home by four white kidnapers, 
dragged into the orange groves, 
flogged, then shot to death. 

(The Womack case is being in- 
vestigated by local police. Witnesses 
relate how four unidentified whites 
broke down the doors of Womack’s 
house and took him out to die. They 
report that the slugs—large buck- 
shot—which took Womack’s life were 
fired from different directions, in- 
dicating that this was an organized 
assassination by men determined not 
to chance Womack’s merely being 
wounded. ) h 

These, it must be emphasized, are 
a compendium only of known cases 
of outright violence against Negroes 
in Florida within the space of twelve 
months in a single community. No 
one can possibly gauge the number 
of unknown, or less violent incidents 
and insults that Negroes have been 
subjected to over the same period. 

Now listen to the testimony of a 
white man as to Florida’s present 
state of mind. This man, a farmer 
from the heart of Central .Florida’s 
swampland, told me scarcely three 
weeks ago: 

“T was talking to this police officer 
out of Leesburg and he told me how 
they’d used the rubber hose on those 
niggers down in Tavares jail [where 
the Groveland lads were held—T. 
M.]. He said they’d got a confession 
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out of them, and I told him mighty 
fast what I thought about it. It would 
have been all right if I’d left it there, 
but I was down to the barber shop 
that night and I had my say. Just as 
I was finishing, in comes the Chief 
of Police of Leesburg, so I got out 
of there. I’d been home about an 
hour when the Chief drives up with 
this same police officer, He said to 
me, waving his finger in my face, 
‘Now you listen, we’ve got trouble 
enough over this already and we 
don’t want any more. So you’d better 
keep your damn mouth shut!’ And 
him being Chief, I’ve been keeping 
my mouth shut.” 

Frankly, this is one of the very few 
statements I was able to elicit dir- 
ectly from people I saw in Florida. 
Most of them were scared stiff when 
they saw me, having learned of my 
earlier activities on behalf of the 
Groveland boys. Not surprisingly, my 
Negro friends were afraid to be seen 
with me in broad daylight. 


"CONFESSION' FORCED 


The statement given me by my 
white farmer-friend raises this ques- 
tion: Did Martin Anderson, the Edit- 
or-Publisher of the Orlando Senti- 
nel and Star, know how the “confes- 
sion” that his papers insinuated into 
the mind of the jury was obtained? 
If he did not, he is the only man in 
five counties without that knowledge. 
His own Lake County reporter, Or- 
mund Powers, undoubtedly knew 
how the “confession” was extracted. 
As Mr. Justice Jackson stated: 

“Newspapers published as a 
fact, and attributed the informa- 
tion to the sheriff, that these de- 
fendants had confessed. No one, 
including the sheriff, repudiated 
the story. . . . However, no con- 
fession was offered at the trial. 

The only rational explanation for 

its noh-production in court is that 

the story was false or that the con- 
fession was obtained under cir- 
cumstances which made it inad- 

missible or its use inexpedient. . . . 

It is hard to imagine a more pre- 
judicial influence than a press re- 
lease by the officer of the court 
charged with the defendants’ 
custody stating that they had con- 


fessed, and here just such a state- 
ment, unsworn to, unseen, uncross- 
examined and uncontradicted, was 
conveyed by the press to the jury.” 


To which Mr. Anderson’s Sentinel 
made the contemptuous reply in its 
editorial of April 11: 


“We still think people who con- 
fess to raping women, whether 
they be white or black, should be 
eliminated in the electric chair.” 


Thus Martin Anderson and other 
Florida press tycoons, while all too 
familiar with the methods used to 
extract “confessions”—methods rem- 
iniscent, incidentally, of the Soviets— 
not only failed to present this side 
of the case, but went right on telling 
their readers that the “confessions” 
were bona fide. 


NEGROES INTIMIDATED 


Lake County and other Florida Ne- 
groes also know—or can guess— 
how Florida law-enforcement officers 
obtained “confessions” from the 
Groveland defendants. And _ they 
know, too, what fate would befall 
them were they to stand up in‘ court 
and contest such “confessions.” Not 
for nothing did Mr. Justice Jackson 
declare: 


“ 


. . . for the court to reverse 
these convictions upon the sole 
ground that the method of jury 
selection discriminated against the 
Negro race, is to stress the trivial 
and ignore the important. While 
this record discloses discrimina- 
tion which under normal circum- 
stances might be prejudicial, this 
trial took place under conditions 
and was accompanied by events 
which would deny defendants a 
fair trial before any kind of jury 
[my italics—T. M.]. I do not see, 
as a practical matter, how any 
Negro on the jury would have 
dared to cause disagreement or 
acquittal.” 


One more aspect of Florida justice 
requires comment. The deep con- 
tempt for law—any but lynch-law, 
that is—which motivates Florida’s 
pillars of society is grounded in 
something deeper than the psychol- 
ogy of racism. As I indicated in my 
original New LEADER piece on 


August 13, 1949, behind Lake 
County’s anti-Negro terrorism—and 
almost drowned out by the loud cries 
of “Rape!”—is the terrible exploita- 
tion of peon labor by a local economy 
utterly dependent upon seasonal 
labor. It is not irrelevant to the 
Groveland rape case—and to the 
whole question of giving the defend- 
ants a fair trial—that Congressman 
Herlong of Leesburg, a member of 
the Herlong dynasty of which the 
Herlong Packing Company is the 
impersonal apex, should have an- 
nounced on April 29 that he intends 
to “take apart” on the floor of Con- 
gress the Report of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor. 
Mr. Herlong will charge that the Re- 
port, a fully documented indictment 
of evil working conditions with which 
Herlong Packing is by no means un- 
acquainted, demonstrates a type of 
socialist thinking indistinguishable 
from Communism and therefore sub- 
versive of constitutional government. 
The real story, of course, is that Mr. 
Herlong’s attack and the attempted 
railroading of the Groveland boys 
are both of a piece—they are de- 
signed to cow the citrus labor force 
of which Negroes form the over- 
whelming majority. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People and 
the Workers Defense League—both 
well-known anti-Communist agencies 
—are working to secure a change of 
venue conducive to a fair trial. They 
are going to have an extremely diffi- 
cult time finding a proper change 
of venue, for, as I have tried to sug- 
gest, the climate in Florida is not 
impartial. Nevertheless, every effort 
must be made to save the Groveland 
boys, for if they live it will be proof 
that justice in Florida—and in the 
U.S.A.—also lives. After the tragic 
McGee and Martinsville cases, it is 
urgent that U. S. justice give a better 
account of itself before the bar of 
world opinion. 





For further discussion of Grove- 
land, see editorial, “The Vam- 
pires,” on page 30. 
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The Dirty Little 
Street-Corner Battle 


HE UNITED STATEs is getting no- 
| yee with propaganda naively 
based on “Truth” versus “The Big 
Lie.” Such, at least, is my observa- 
tion after a period of time spent in 
France, Italy and other Western 
European countries watching us vie 
with the Soviets in the contest for 
the minds of Europeans. 

The fact, unpleasant as it may be 
to Americans, is that for propaganda 
purposes the truth, as such, possesses 
no value except where the enemy is 
placed on the defensive both tactially 
and strategically. Once this is un- 
derstood, the techniques of demo- 
cratic propaganda will assume their 
proper proportions. 

The key to the propaganda war 
against Communism is what I would 
call the “dirty little street-corner 
battle”’—for it is on the streets of 
Europe’s towns and villages where 
the Communists are strongest and 
which must be recaptured. 

I have witnessed examples of both 
—how the Communists dominated 
minds through controlling a street 
corner, and how anti-Communists 
were effective in loosening Commu- 
nist control—and I have concluded 
that this area of propaganda must be 
made one of our primary targets. 
Let me cite an instance of what hap- 
pens. 

Two years ago, the square before 
Milan Cathedral was, like Union 
Square, operated by the Communists 
as a political debating ground. Red 
“agitprops’ moved vigorously to 
and fro among the people, maintain- 
ing. discussions which were often 
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By Clifford Forster 


The Communists are scoring victories in the war 


of words while we spend money on arms alone 


lively and in which little dissent was 
permitted. As a result, anti-Commu- 
nists usually stayed away or remained 
silent as the Red speakers would 
harangue their knots of listeners. I 
decided, after I had had enough of 
this, to try an experiment. I contacted 
two Italians who had been war pris- 
oners in Russia, and hired them to 
appear evening after evening to 
heckle the “agitprops.” They proved 
to be such effective debaters that, 
within a single week, the groups 
which gathered around my “counter- 
agitprops” became larger than those 
attracted by the Communists. This 
experience, repeated on every street 
corner of Europe, could change the 
political visage of that continent al- 
most overnight. 

There are many other methods for 
conducting the “dirty little street- 
corner battle.” In France, Paix et 
Liberté, a group representing all cur- 
rents of non-Communist opinion, has 
been waging a most successful poster 
campaign; even non-Frenchmen are 
now familiar with the famous poster 
of the Soviet “peace” dove which re- 
sembles a tank. This sort of counter- 
attack baffles the Communists, and 
could easily be duplicated in Italy 
and other countries. 

Since the war’s end, U. S. comic 
books are having a surprising vogue 
on the Continent. Even in France, 
with its high educational level among 
the masses, publishers have done 
relatively well with comic books. 
Why couldn’t French, German, Aus- 
trian and Italian publishing houses 


be persuaded to print anti-Communist 
comic books? These would almost 
certainly become popular at once, if 
well-written and well-illustrated; and 
they could be cheaply produced. 

Soviet personnel—government and 
military—have sometimes proven 
susceptible to democratic persuasion, 
as witness the steady defections to the 
West. Here is a particularly fertile 
field for democratic propoganda. We 
should not hesitate to attempt sub- 
version of Russian military person- 
nel. In Germany and Austria espec- 
ially, where large numbers of Rus- 
sians are stationed, signs, placards, 
throwaways and other appropriate 
visual propaganda should and could 
be placed where Russian soldiers 
would be forced to see or read them. 
If this propaganda openly urged 
Russian soldiers to desert to the free 
world—and promised them a chance 
to fight Stalinism—defections in the 
Soviet occupation forces would al- 
most certainly result. Consider what 
this would mean to the cause of peace 
and freedom! 

In the Western European countries, 
many brave men and women stand 
more than ready to man the firing 
line of the “dirty little street-corner 
battle.” But they need money. They 
must have the means to paint and 
print posters, to publish comic books, 
to disseminate leaflets and stickers, 
and to transport all these materials to 
wherever they will be most useful. 
In my opinion, a dollar invested in 
such a program would do the work of 
five dollars spent on arms. 
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BRUSSELS 

F THERE WERE SUCH A THING as a 
_Beewed to measure human suffer- 
ing, it would have to register bil- 
lions or trillions to express aii that 
the men and women assembled in this 
beautiful hall in the capital of Bel- 
gium have endured. If their hellish 
ordeal were a material thing, it would 
fill a thousand halls, it would burst 
through the windows and doors and 
rise to the skies like the atomic 
mushroom of Bikini. 

This is a strange gathering, in- 
deed. The ten black-robed men who 
sit in judgment have seen many a 
gallows and have been but a short 
step away themselves, The prosecutor 
is a noted author, a former inmate 
of Nazi jails and concentration 
camps. The examining officer, too—a 
tall, attractive woman—was once 
sentenced to die. Her brother was 
executed, while she was left to live 
between hope and despair for a 
number of years. Many of these 
people were saved by “miracles”— 
in a number of cases, by the Amer- 
ican Army, which came to open the 
camp gates. 

And then there is another group 
of men and women in this hall whose 
personal tragedies had nothing to do 
with Nazi engines of death. Their 
biographies deal with other jails and 
camps, death cells and mass graves 
bearing Oriental-sounding names— 
Vorkuta, Pechora. These are the 
thirty witnesses at this unusual trial. 

Dachau and Pechora—between 
these two runs the trail of the present 
generation of Europeans. The histor- 
ians of the future will wish fervently 
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By David J. Dallin 





Nazi Victims 
Judge Stalinism 


that they could have sat in at these 
sessions in Brussels and seen these 
men with their own eyes. 

The tribunal of ten which is to 
consider the case of Soviet concen- 
tration camps and pronounce a ver- 
dict upon them is not an official one. 
It consists of two carefully chosen 
delegates from each of five large na- 
tional organizations—French, Italian, 
Spanish Republican, Belgian and 
German—of former Nazi concentra- 
tion-camp inmates. No better experts 
could be found to pass on the para- 
mount issue of the trial, which is: 

Are the Soviet concentration’ camps 
monstrous places of torture, death 
and slave labor? Or are they, as 
Moscow contends, educational and 
corrective institutions designed to re- 
form delinquents? 

The five associations of former 
Nazi prisoners have united in a sort 
of International and announced a 
simple, straightforward program: 
complete abolition of the concentra- 
tion-camp system wherever it exists 
in the world. They are non-political in 
character, embracing liberals, Social- 
ists, conservatives, priests and, at 
first, a good many Communists. The 
latter pretended to be disinterested 
members in the hope of capturing 
the organizations; when the issue of 
Soviet camps arose, however, the 


party faithful promptly turned their, 


backs on this anti-fascist movement. 

The moving spirit in the slave- 
labor inquiry is David Rousset, a 
French writer, political leftist and 
author of two books, The Days of 
Our Death and The Concentration- 
Camp Universe, based on his exper- 


iences in Buchenwald. Rousset was 
the protagonist in the sensational 
Paris libel suit against the magazine 
Les Lettres Frangaises last winter. 

General attention at the Brussels 
hearings will focus on the Russian 
refugees from the Soviet Union, 
many of whom left in the last year or 
two. These witnesses will be able to 
trace the history of slave labor in 
the U.S.S.R. from its earliest begin- 
nings, some twenty years ago, to the 
present time; and they will effectively 
give the lie to: some fellow-traveling 
journalists who maintain that the sit- 
uation has improved since the war. 
In addition, a number of former for- 
eign Communists—Poles, Germans, 
Spaniards and Bulgars—who have 
passed through Stalin’s concentration 
camps, will round out the real picture 
of Soviet “humanitarianism.” 

The Belgian Government, by a 
ridiculous gesture which only served 
to emphasize its provincial mentality, 
has helped to raise this trial to the 
stature of a major political event. 
After deliberating for two weeks, it 
decided to deny visas to the Russian 
witnesses. For a time, the trial 
seemed doomed to failure. But then 
the ministers apparently realized how 
ignoble it would be—in this year of 
Soviet aggression 1951—to sabotage 
the exposure of Stalin’s system of 
slavery and mass murder. The follow- 
ing day, the Government reconsider- 
ed and made a new ruling: Visas 
were granted the Russian witnesses, 
but on condition that they criticized 
only Soviet concentration camps and 
not the Soviet Government; other- 
wise, they would be expelled from 
Belgium and the trial terminated. 

Precisely how one goes about dis- 
cussing Soviet concentration camps 
without criticizing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will remain forever a secret 
shared only by the wise Belgian min- 
isters. The latter’s obvious intention 
was to appear discreet before the 
Soviet Ambassador in Brussels. At 
times, however—particularly when, 
as today, the freedom of all mankind 
is at stake—an excess of discretion 
begins to look like cowardice. 
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Jamestown Keeps Trying 


Despite recent rebuffs and loud cries of ‘socialism,’ 


labor and consumers are still pressing for municipal 


operation of a milk plant in the Upper N. Y. farm town 


By Louis J. Kustas and James W. Michaels 


: JaMEstown, N. Y. 
N UNORGANIZED consumer-labor 
A coalition proved no match at 
the polls for a well-heeled milk deal- 
ers association, but the fifty-year-old 
fight in this city for a municipal milk 
plant is going on. 

An “advisory” vote of 2,105 to 
1,162 was recorded by taxpayers in 
November against a proposed mil- 
lion-dollar bond issue to finance city 
entry into the business of processing 
and distributing milk products. but 
though the plan for a city plant is 
“dead for the present,” the governing 
board of Labor’s Legislative Con- 
gress of the 45th Congressional Dis- 
trict—an organization composed of 
some 15,000 AFL, CIO and IAM 
union members in this region—has 
begun to take steps toward the estab- 
lishment of its own co-operative 
dairy. 

Union heads agree with the pru- 
ponents of a city plant that the refer- 
endum was not a fair judgment. Be- 
latedly, they admit that they “didn’t 
get out and push for it as we should 
have or it would have passed.” But 
they are confident a milk co-operative 
will succeed in this Southwestern 
New York manufacturing city—if it 





Louis J. Kustas is a Buffalo Evening 
News reporter; James W. Michaels is 
a former United Press correspondent. 
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will anywhere. The make-up and his- 
tory of Jamestown seem to bear 
them out. 

More than half of the 50,000 citi- 
zens are of Swedish extraction with 
a strong Old World background of 
cooperatives. This city pioneered 
municipal power back in 1895. To- 
day, even its most conservative per- 
sons are proud of their $12,000,000 
electrical plant—paid for without 
taxes and delivering low-cost elec- 
tricity to homes and factories. Like- 
wise, all boast of the municipal water 
system and hospital. 

Thus the epithet “socialism” does 
not appear to have the effect here it 
might have elsewhere. “We’ve had a 
city-owned electric-light plant for 
more than half a century and we’re 
no more socialistic than any other 
city,’ sums up Carl J. Fagerstrom, 
city council president. 

Socialized milk is not a new idea 
here. It has been debated on and off 
since it was suggested at the turn of 
the century. A 1913 typhoid epidemic 
blamed on milk gave it impetus and, 
in 1920, voters approved the idea. 
Legal roadblocks, however, stymied 
the plan then and, with official in- 
difference, have limited it to the dis- 
cussion stage since. 

The latest campaign started quietly 
enough on a sweltering July night 
in 1949. Mrs. Elsie Johnson, out- 





SAM CARLSON: NOT SURPRISED 


spoken wife of a factory worker, de- 
nounced high milk prices and every- 
other-day deliveries before the coun- 
cil. Ray Finch Jr., a young reporter 
on the Jamestown Sun, saw the story 
possibilities and played up her ac- 
tion. Before the week was up, Mrs. 
Johnson and Mr. Finch had a popu- 
lar movement on their hands. 

Under the leadership of 82-year- 
old Sam Carlson, Jamestown’s 
twelve-time mayor who started the 
municipal electric plant, a plan was 
evolved to build a modern central- 
ized processing plant and buy out 
existing dealers. Besides cutting 
prices at least two cents a quart, the 
plant would pay for itself gradually 
as did the power plant. A non-parti- 
san utilities commission would run it. 

Enthusiasts thought they could 
save Jamestowners “at least $250,000 
a year of their annual $2,500,000 
milk bill.” Even opponents admitted 
the dairy could—if run as efficiently 
as the complicated power plant—cut 
milk prices at least two cents a quart 
and still make a small profit. 
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JAMESTOWN CONTINUED 


The council, forced to act, appoint- 
ed a committee in August to study 
the idea. Headed by a retired milk 
dealer, C. R. Nelson, the group 
called in experts, then approved the 
plan as financially feasible, and 
secured options for the purchase of 
their plants from fifteen of the city’s 
twenty-six milk dealers. 

Early this year, a move for a new 
referendum failed to get a two-thirds 
vote of the 12-man council. The op- 
tions expired on June 30. The milk 
plant idea appeared to be ended 
again. 

But then the dealers upped the 
price of milk two cents a quart. An 
angry Mrs. Johnson and her friends 
collected 2,500 signatures demanding 
a referendum. Organized labor, pre- 
viously indifferent, climbed on the 
bandwagon. The council reversed it- 
self in November on the referendum, 
but limited it to taxpayers. 

While the plan’s proponents con- 
fined themselves to a word-of-mouth 
campaign, the milk dealers began a 
giant offensive. They hired dignified 
Julius King, local public-relations ex- 
pert, to mastermind it. 

Soon quarter-page ads labelled the 


plan as “foreign” and “un-Amer- 
ican.” Radios regularly blared out 
the same propaganda. Housewives 
bringing in their milk found warn- 
ings urging them “to protect the 
small businessman” and “to keep 
politicians out of milk.” 

And when the voting day came, 
forty cars were available to take 
opponents of the plan to the polling 
place in City Hall. The milk plan was 
beaten. 


ORGANIZATION NEEDED 


The plan’s supporters berated 
themselves for not fighting harder. 
Too late they realized that it takes 
organization to win an election. Then 
they saw what the council had done 
in limiting the referendum to tax- 
payers, while all voters had been 
allowed to ballot three weeks earlier 
on a $3,140,000 school bond issue. 

Only Sam Carlson remained calm. 
Sixty years of public service had 
trained him for defeats. But though 
now aged and almost blind, he was 
still fighting for his ideas. 

“I am not surprised, considering 
the state of the public mind at this 
time,” said the man who has been 


voted mayor emeritus of Jamestown. 
“There’s so much propaganda against 
any measure undertaken for the pub- 
lic good.” Mr. Carlson quickly im- 
dicated he had not lost faith in his 
55-year-old vision of municipal milk. 
“No question is settled until it is 
settled right. And I place the milk 
situation in that category,” he said. 

Reminding the city fathers that 
“they are still citizens,” Mr. Carl- 
son said all consumers should be 
allowed to vote if another election 
ever comes up. He pointed out that 
only 22 per cent of the eligible prop- 
erty owners voted, and blamed this 
apathy on a poor campaign by the 
plan’s supporters. 

With this advice, the unions are 
preparing to go ahead with their own 
co-operative. A committee is investi- 
gating prices for building a small 
dairy. Bids will soon be received. 

“If this co-operative is built, it 
will succeed in bringing down milk 
prices,” says Sem Carlson, who 
hopes another war won’t delay it. 
“And then the people of Jamestown 
will wish it was theirs,” he predicted. 
“You know, we’re liable to have a 
municipal milk plant here yet.” 





THE TEAMSTERS AND THE HOODS (Continued) 


By Albert N. Votaw 


CHICAGO 


Since I wrote My Piece on “The Teamsters and the Hoods” [THe New Leaver, May 14], developments have been 
breaking fast on the Chicago crime front. The latest attempt of Windy City mobsters to muscle in on the AFL 
Teamsters Union—the first invasion occurred back in the Prohibition days when A! Capone was riding high— 
is in full swing, to the accompaniment of increasing violence. Here are some of the things that have happened: 


1. April 9: The home of the president of the Teamsters’ Roofing Material Chauffers union was bombed. 


2. May 2: A self-styled Negro “racket fighter,” who had helped convict three members of a group of Negro 
racketeers that unsuccessfully tried to extort money from the Teamsters’ Milk Wagon Drivers local six months 
ago, was badly beaten by two hoodlums. 


3. May 15: The home of the secretary-treasurer of the Milk Wagon Drivers local was bombed. The latter had 
just ended a two-day strike that paralyzed milk deliveries in Chicago and resulted in a clear-cut union victory. 


4. May 16: The home of a business agent of the Teamsters’ Baggage and Parcel Drivers union was bombed. 


None of the union leaders has offered any motive for these outrages, which followed similar attacks on officials 
of the Truck Drivers local in the last year, including the “accidental” hit-and-run killing of a business agent, the 
shooting of his successor, the bombing of an organizer, and the beating and shooting of another official. The 
police have provided guards for some homes, but they cannot very well guard every unionist in Chicago. After all, 
union leaders are not the only victims of bombings, of which there have been almost twenty since last January 1. 
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A Socialist who fought Horthy is now in a Communist prison 


Hungary's Own Vogeler: 
ANNA KETHLI 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


VIENNA 
HE DECISION of COMISCO (Com- 
mittee for an International So- 
cialist Conference) at its meeting of 
April 13 to take up the difficult task 
of obtaining the release of Anna 
Kéthli from a Communist prison in 
Hungary is one which the inter- 
national Socialist movement, in jus- 
tice to itself, must pursue with the 
utmost determination. The fact that 
unless and until Anna Kéthli is set 
free again she will never know that 
a finger has been lifted to help her, 
will make no difference. Robert 
Vogeler, the American telephone ex- 
ecutive sentenced 17 months ago to 
15 years’ imprisonment for “espion- 
age,” informed me on _ reaching 
Vienna last month that his jailers had 
told him the Americans had aban- 
doned him, that the foreign press was 
afraid to attend his trial, and that 
letters sent by his wife had been 
seized by the American censorship. 
Likewise, Anna Kéthli is being told 
that she is unwanted and forgotten 
by international Socialism; but, like 
Vogeler, she will never believe such 
obvious lies. Socialism must see to 
it that she is one day freed to learn 
the truth, 

Throughout her life, Anna Keéthli 
has been the soul of the Social Demo- 
cratic women’s movement. Born near 
Szeged 66 years ago, she became a 
school teacher at the age of 18. From 
1919 on, following the collapse of the 
Hapsburg monarchy, she took a 
prominent part in the work of the 
Trade Union of Private Employees, 
of which she became Deputy Presi- 





G. E. R. Gepye is the author of The 
Revolver Republic, Betrayal in Cen- 
tral Europe and several other books. 
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dent. When the elections of 1920 per- 
mitted Hungarian Social Democrats 
to sit in parliament for the first time, 
she was elected as a member from 
Szeged-Alsotanya, defeating Father 
Balog, a corrupt and careerist priest. 
Balog, a willing instrument of the 
Cominform, has made several cruel 
attacks on this little aging Socialist 
eroine. 

Anna’s life has been a long struggle 
against tyranny. In the days of the 
White Terror of Admiral Horthy, 
which followed the Red Terror of 
Bela Kun, she concealed and rescued 
scores of “wanted” men and women. 
All through Horthy’s reign, she 
fought his brand of fascism fearlessly 
in and out of Parliament, and the 
Regent never dared to arrest her. 
When Hitler’s forces entered the 
country, Kéthli was twice arrested as 
a suspected underground worker and 
spent most of the remainder of the 
war in prison. 

At the end of the war, Kéthli be- 
came Deputy Speaker of Parliament. 
In March 1947, she was dismissed 
from this post. She was supposed to 
make a big speech at that time, but 
declined, saying: “Of course, the re- 
actionary groups would seize the 
chance to give me a big ovation, but 
I will not give either them or the 
Communists the pleasure of putting a 
false label on me.” 

In June 1948, the Communists 
demanded the immediate absorption 
of the Social Democrats in their 
party. Antal Ban, Minister of In- 


dustry, and Anna Kéthli led the oppo- 
sition to this demand. It was crushed 
at the Congress of June 12-14, 1948, 
when the vain and venal leader of 
the party, Arpad Szakasits, betrayed 
it to the Communists. (He was later 
dismissed and imprisoned for his 
pains.) Ban and many other loyal 
Socialists later escaped abroad. 

The last time I saw the grey- 
haired, aging woman in her home in 
Hungary, I asked her what she 
would do in the event of a Commu- 
nist triumph. “I shall never leave the 
country,” she said. “I don’t think the 
masses of women who have to stay 
would understand that. I shall go 
right out of politics, and shall try to 
maintain my two sisters, who are 
penniless. Not even the Communists 
will interfere with an old woman like 
me who has ceased to oppose them.” 

She was wrong. Kéthli’s very ex- 
istence in Hungary was considered 
a threat. She was arrested, tried, sen- 
tenced, all in secret, to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment. 

Robert Vogeler, a vigorous man of 
40, was a trembling, twitching wreck 
when I saw him on the day of his 
liberation. What can Kéthli’s condi- 
tion be? Socialism has no vital con- 
cessions to make to secure her release 
as the U. S. Government secured his. 
But it has the power of a great in- 
ternational movement. And it owes a 
debt to this heroic woman whom it 
knows from her many appearances at 
international conferences. We must 
not rest until the debt is paid. 





By Michael Karpovich 


RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 
OR 


COMMUNIST AGGRESSION ? 


F WE ARE TO EXAMINE the roots of Soviet expansion, 
& must, first of all, reject the notion that any people 
is by nature warlike, peace-loving, imperialistic, or non- 
imperialistic. We need not “disprove” this peculiar as- 
pect of “racism.” We need only recall that, from the end 
of the seventeenth to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, most of Europe regarded the French as highly 
belligerent and aggressive, and the Germans as peace- 





ARE WE FIGHTING Cemmunism or the Russian nation? 
This question, raised recently by Senator Fulbright and 
General MacArthur, has a crucial bearing on U. S. 
policy. If Soviet expansion has its roots in pre-revolu- 
tionary Russian imperialism, or in an innate Russian 
messianism, we must adopt one set of attitudes toward 
the Russian people, possible change in Russia, Titoism, 
our war with Red China. If, on the other hand, Soviet 
expansion is a means to the ideological end of world 
Communist revolution and has few specifically national 
traditions, we must adopt different approaches to these 
problems. An examination of the historical record is 
obviously essential to any resolution of this question. 
To provide such an examination, THE New Leaver has 
called upon the famous Russian historian, Michael Kar- 
povich, who writes here the first of two articles. Profess- 
or Karpovich is the author of the classic, Imperial Rus- 
sia 1801-1917, and has been a professor of history at 
Harvard University for more than two decades. An asso- 
ciate editor of the English-language Russian Review, he 
is also the editor of the Russian-language quarterly Novy 
Zhurnal. Professor Karpovich edited and completed the 
late Paul Miliukov’s monumental History of Russian 
Culture and is the author (with W. Bowden and A. P. 
Usher) of An Economic History of Europe Since 1750. 
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loving and hardly able to defend themselves. From 1870 
on, the “primordial aggressiveness” of the German people 
was discovered; French bellicosity passed into the realm 
of historical legend. Outside Europe, the British were re- 
garded throughout the nineteenth century as inherently 
imperialistic; now little remains of Britannia’s past 
glories, but there is increasing talk of American imper- 
ialism—and not only in Communist countries. 

Obviously, estimates of the imperialistic or non-imper- 
ialistic nature of peoples shift with changes in the relation 
of international forces. For this reason, the question of 
Russian imperialism can only be discussed in the light of 
concrete historical data. And in that light, one is struck 
first, not by the uniqueness of Russia’s development, but 
rather by how closely it parallels that of the other Euro- 
pean countries, 

Even if one regards ninth-century Kievan Russia as 
the first attempt to create a Russian empire (as Marx 
did when he dangled “the Russian menace” before the 
eyes of the world on the eve of the Crimean War), one 
should recognize its resemblance to the slightly earlier 
but similar attempt by the Carolingians in the West. Both 
states were built on rudimentary political foundations; 
they proceeded from the subjugation of related ethnic 
groups to the seizure of alien neighboring territories. Both 
“empires” soon disintegrated under the combined pressure 
of internal and hostile external forces (Asiatic nomads in 
the East, Arabs and Normans in the West). The early 
feudal period followed in West Europe; a period of semi- 
feudal decentralization ensued shortly afterward in Russia. 

With the formation of the Muscovite empire, the ex- 
perience of the Russian state not only parallels, but is 
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concurrent with, the growth of national states in the West. 
The Vassilys and Ivans who unified “the Russian lands” 
were contemporaries of Ferdinand and Isabella in Spain, 
Louis XI in France, the Tudors in England. In essence, 
they all pursued the same methods and sought similar 
“ideological justifications” for their policies. While the 
Polish historian Kucharzewski sees something specifically 
Russian in the aggressiveness, trickery and hypocrisy of 
the early Muscovite Tsars, Western royal analogies can 
easily be cited for every example of Tsarist political 
amorality. In the epoch of Machiavelli, most European 
rulers employed both cunning and force, violated treaties, 
were merciless with defeated foes. The Tsars referred to 
fictitious rights and doubtful historical traditions; West 
European “legalists” invented similar myths. Certainly 
the notorious Muscovite messianism has a parallel in the 
idea of restoring the Roman Empire which captivated the 
West for so long. The rise of Moscow is a chapter in the 
modern history of Europe as a whole. 

When Europe embarked on a policy of colonial expan- 
sion, England, France, Spain and Portu- 
gal moved across the Atlantic and In- 
dian Oceans into America and India; 
Russia moved eastward and gradually 
conquered northern Asia. Both expan- 
sionist processes reveal the same com- 
bination of economic and political mo- 
tives, private initiative and state control, 
peaceful colonization and violent con- 
quest. Yermak was a contemporary of 
Pizarro and Cortez; the subjugation of 
Siberia is also a chapter in the history 
of Europe as a whole. 

One feature of Russian expansion, it 
seems to me, has played a large part in 
producing exaggerated Western notions 
of it. Russia, always a continental pow- 
er, never possessed a formidable navy. 
Unable to establish scattered colonies 
overseas, the Tsars instead annexed 
adjoining land. Such expansion is vis- 
ually more impressive than colonial 
expansion of the English type. The continuous expanse 
of Russia, all in one color, cannot be missed on a map; a 
grasp of the British Empire’s dimensions requires a cer- 
tain mental effort. Marx computed the number of miles 
the Russian frontiers had advanced since Peter the Great; 
a simultaneous assessment of the British Empire’s growth 
would have been equally instructive. 

The “Russian menace” began to arouse fear rather late 
in the Western world, toward the end of the eighteenth 
century—or coincidentally with the emergence of Russia 
as a European great power. In Western eyes, the successes 
of Peter and Catherine in the field of foreign policy were 
dramatic, if not sensational, Almost without warning, a 
potent and relatively new factor had arisen to disturb the 
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traditional European balance of power. 

France was the first great nation to grow alarmed. To 
the extent that the Tsars’ concrete political aims were 
realized, Turkey, Poland and Sweden were weakened, and 
the “eastern barrier” which French diplomats had so en- 
ergetically constructed as part of their struggle against 
the Hapsburgs was destroyed. When English and Russian 
imperial interests began to conflict, at the turn of the 
century, Great Britain also became uneasy. Russia had 
reached the Black Sea and was exerting pressure on 
Turkey; it had consolidated the Caucasus and was trying 
to bring Turkey under its influence; it had moved 
through the Trans-Caspian provinces toward Central 
Asia. In this, it was pursuing isolated concrete aims, un- 
connected by any “general idea.” But to Britain, Russian 
expansion began to look like a systematic offensive 
against the British colonial empire. 

West European exaggeration of the “Russian menace” 
was psychologically understandable, but, in historical per- 
spective, the Russian imperialism of that time was not 





RUSSIA'S PETER (right) LEARNED FROM HIS CONTEMPORARY, LOUIS XIV 


exceptional or unprecedented. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the Hapsburgs had been seriously 
suspected of striving for world domination. By the end 
of that century, the chief “enemy of the human race” was 
Peter the Great’s older contemporary, Louis XIV. The 
aggressive policies of Frederick the Great several decades 
later led to a European coalition, in which Russia par- 
ticipated; Frederick was no less responsible than Cather- 
ine for the partition of Poland. And while Prussia’s rise, 
as well as Russia’s, contributed to the disruption of the 
European balance of power, no Tsarist expansion ever 
produced such upheavals on the European Continent as 
France did under Napoleon. 

In the nineteenth century, the Near East was a pri- 
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mary objective of European expansion. Before Russia’s 
appearance on the Near Eastern scene, France began an 
economic, later political, penetration of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Russia’s involvement in the Balkans was preceded 
by Austrian activity there. Even before the nineteenth 
century, the eastern Mediterranean had become an essen- 
tial link in the British Empire’s chain of communications. 
Germany and Italy were to join in the game somewhat 
later. The Tsars had company in the Near East. 

We note the same picture of general European expan- 
sion in the era of so-called “neo-imperialism,” in the late 
nineteenth century and in the early twentieth. How- 
ever objectionable were the Tsarist Far Eastern policies 
which led to the Russo-Japanese War, they were an in- 
tegral part of the general European imperialism which 
at one time threatened China’s very existence as an inde- 
pendent state. In the initial stages of this Far Eastern ex- 
pansion, long before the end of the nineteenth century, 
England and France played a more active role than 
Russia. In the 1890s, the signal for the assault on China 
was given by Japan; England, France, Russia and Ger- 
many all took part in the scramble for concessions that 
followed. During this same period, a considerable part of 
Africa was partitioned among several European powers; 
Russia did not participate. 


IMPERIALISM WAS CONVENTIONAL 


From this hasty survey, the inescapable conclusion is 
that pre-revolutionary Russian imperialism was essentially 
no different from the imperialism of the other great pow- 
ers. The Russian empire was a conventional one; its 
policies were traditional imperialist policies. Neither its 
emergence nor its expansion needs to be explained by 
allusions to “Russian messianism” or to peculiar traits 
of the “Russian character.” If there is an illusory ident- 
ity between pre-revolutionary and Soviet foreign policy, 
it stems from the fact that the same territories often con- 
stitute the objects of expansion. Finland, the Baltic States, 
Poland, Bessarabia, the Balkans, Constantinople, the 
Dardanelles, Persia, Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, Man- 
churia, Korea—these names stud the pages of Tsarist 
diplomatic history as they do the newspapers of our own 
day, creating an impression of historical continuity. But 
must one fall into geographic fatalism? After all, when 
one comes down to it, the Soviet Union still occupies the 
same space as the Russian Empire did before it; its ex- 
pansionist tendencies can, therefore, be expected to ap- 
pear in the same neighboring territories. One can hardly 
conclude from this that the aims, methods and general 
character of both imperialisms are the same. 

For just as the Soviet system, or the modern totalitar- 
ian state in general, differs radically from traditional 
nation-states (whether absolute monarchies, constitutional 
monarchies or republics), so, too, the foreign policy of 
such a totalitarian state is something radically and funda- 
mentally new. Postwar Soviet foreign policy’s extraordin- 


ary territorial scope and dynamism have been referred to 
often—and rightly so. For it is a “global” policy, per- 
sistently seeking to achieve a number of aggressive aims 
simultaneously in various corners of the earth. This alone 
sharply distinguishes Soviet policy from the policy of the 
Tsars, who, as a rule, pursued limited aims and pursued 
them in a certain sequence. 

Peter quickly gave up his struggle with Turkey to 
concentrate on the struggle for the Baltic. Catherine con- 
tented herself with the conquest of the Blask Sea coast 
and readily pigeonholed the famous “Greek project.” At 
the Congress of Vienna, Alexander I abandoned his or- 
iginal Polish plan when he encountered the opposition of 
other powers. Diplomatic pressure alone forced Nicholas 
I to renounce what Russia had gained from Turkey at 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. After the Crimean War 
and the Congress of Berlin, Russian diplomacy instantly 
drew the appropriate conclusions from its defeat, tem- 
porarily “put the Near Eastern question on ice,” and 
concentrated on other problems (in Asia). And after the 
Russo-Japanese War, Russia divided spheres of influence 
in the Far East with Japan, concluded an agreement on 
Central Asian questions with England, and only then 
moderately and cautiously put forward her Near Eastern 
aims, attempting to obtain a settlement by negotiation. 

This difference between the global activities of the 
Politburo and the limited activities of the Romanoffs is 
sometimes explained by the Soviet Union’s greater mili- 
tary and economic might. But that might should not be 
exaggerated, just as, in retrospect, the strength of im- 
perial Russia should not be minimized. In relation to the 
other great powers, Russia under Peter, Catherine and 
Alexander I was not militarily weak. 

Another explantion seems sounder. This cites the extra- 
ordinarily favorable international situation which was 
created for the Soviet regime at the end of the Second 
World War. Disruption of the established balance of 
power and the collapse of existing institutions is always 
a temptation for expansion. The chaos at the end of the 
last war was unparalleled in modern times. And thus, it 
is said, Stalin had opportunities which the Russian em- 
perors never had. 

Yet it seems to me that this also fails to explain fully 
the dynamism of Soviet policy. The difference between 
Tsarist and Soviet policy is qualitative, not quantitative. 
The presence of several powerful rivals was not the only 
reason pre-revolutionary Russian policy lacked global or 
continental scope. Much more important, pre-Communist 
Russian policy, in contrast to Soviet diplomacy, had no 
global aims. It did not have these aims because it pos- 
sessed no all-embracing political plan, with an over-all 
idea underlying it. The idea of world revolution underlies 
an all-embracing Soviet plan, contained in the body of 
literature the Communists call Marxism-Leninism-Stalin- 
ism. The Tsars had no such aims or plans. 

Such an assertion conflicts, of course, with the recently- 
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developed theory of innate Russian messianism. Putting 
aside the Russian people for a moment, let us examine 
the role played by messianism in Russian state policy. 
The most famous expression of this messianism is the 
doctrine of “Moscow, the Third Rome,” which arose in 
church circles and which effectively asserted the national 
identity and independence of Russian Orthodox Christ- 
ianity. This doctrine also, to some extent, helped mold 
the ideology of the autocracy. But historians have been 
unable to show that it exerted any influence whatever on 
the foreign policy of the Muscovite state. The Moscow 
regime never asserted its rights to the “Byzantine inherit- 
ance,” as it did to the “Vladimir” or “Kiev” inheritances. 
In fact, these rights were stubbornly waved away, even 





CATHERINE 


(left) 


when Western powers, for their own purposes, tried to 
tempt Moscow with them. 

Those who accept the notion of Russian messianism 
generally make a big jump from the Third Rome to the 
Pan-Slavism of the nineteenth century and, once again, 
endow this sporadic, unorganized movement with a sig- 


nificance it never actually possessed. In most cases, Pan-, 


Slavism remained a state of mind; it drew on various 
ideological sources, many of which had no connection 
with either the religious idea of the Third Rome or even 
the romantic historical theories of early Slavophilism. 
Although there were, at various times, individual Pan- 
Slavists in diplomatic, ‘military or court circles, Pan- 
Slavism was never official governmental doctrine. Even at 
the height of Pan-Slavist agitation (during the Balkan 
crisis of the 1870s), the Government never identified it- 
self with the movement; on the contrary, it dissociated 
itself from it and, at times, even penalized it. Nicholas I’s 
hostile attitude toward Pan-Slavism is well known. 

The assertion that’ imperial Russia aspired to Euro- 
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pean hegemony is equally unfounded. The Holy Alliance, 
as envisaged by Alexander I, was not an idea for Russian 
hegemony, but for durable international agreement. As 
an idea, it played about as great a role in subsequent 
events as the Atlantic Charter has played in our own 
time. In the actual four-power (later, with France’s ad- 
herence, five-power) alliance, Russia by no means always 
played the leading role. 

The role of ideology in the foreign policy of Nicholas I 
has also been exaggerated. He is often depicted as the 
Don Quixote of reactionary monarchism, always ready to 
rush into battle against revolution and in defense of his 
fellow autocrats. This picture contains a great deal of 
historical stylization, which overlooks the presence of 
definite, realistic political motives. As 
Count Nesselrode pointed out, when 
Nicholas helped Austria crush the Hun- 
garian uprising, he was thinking primar- 
ily of Poland; he helped his neighbor 
put out a fire out of concern for the 
safety of his own house. Indeed, by 
the time of the Hungarian intervention 
(which occurred in 1849), it may well 
be that Nicholas had ceased to fear the 
spread of revolution in Europe, and was 
guided chiefly by the desire to assure 
the integrity of the Hapsburg Empire 
as a counterweight to Prussia. 

Finally, there remains the so-called 
“testament of Peter the Great,” a docu- 
ment which has been trotted out again 
recently, despite the fact that it has 
been repeatedly exposed (by studying 
its genesis and with the aid of textual 
analysis) as a forgery. Peter’s thought 
processes and politics were most em- 
piric; that a monarch who neglected even to name his 
successor could have drawn up a plan to conquer Europe 
in the next century is absurd. Moreover, such an over-all 
plan is contrary to the whole character of pre-revolution- 
ary Russian foreign policy. 

The foreign policy of the Tsars was the customary 
policy of a national state. The Romanoff autocracy, unlike 
the Soviet Union, was neither an “ideocracy” nor an in- 
surrectionary-totalitarian state, and it is impossible to 
find a parallel with “Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism” in its 
foreign policy. Furthermore, the Russian autocracy never 
had anything at its disposal even remotely suggestive of 
a Comintern or Cominform. The difference in aims be- 
tween the Tsars and the Bolsheviks is matched by an 
equally fundamental difference in methods. 


(In his second article, to appear next week, Professor 
Karpovich will discuss Tsarist and Communist methods, 
the irascibility of Soviet diplomacy, the Soviet concept 
of security, and the attitude of the Russian people.) 








British Summer Theater 


To Reach New Heights 


By T. R. Fyvel 


LONDON 

| HAVE WRITTEN before about the 
significant revival of the British 
stage since the war, not so much in 
play-writing as in production, and, 
above all, in a new and higher level 


JOHN GIELGUD: 'A WINTER'S TALE’ 


of acting. To judge by the program, 
this summer will certainly provide 
the best British theatrical season 
within memory. 

The April-to-October season at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theater in 


Stratford should be mentioned first.. 


This theater, set against the back- 
ground of rich green fields and the 
slow-moving Avon, has had its stag- 
ing, lighting and acoustics modern- 
ized. The season’s program com- 
prises Shakespeare’s four chronicle 
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plays about the House of Lancaster 
(Richard II, Henry IV, Parts One and 
Two and Henry V ), so designed that 
they can be seen in their historical 
continuity during a visit of two or 
three days. Harry Andrews plays 
Henry Bolingbroke, later Henry IV, 
throughout; that promising young 
actor, Richard Burton (from the New 
York cast of The Lady’s Not for 
Burning) plays Prince Hal, later 
Henry V. The star performances are 
those of Michael Redgrave—first as 
a sensitive, introspective Richard, 
then as a most gloriously dashing 
Harry Hotspur. Anthony Quayle 
plays Falstaff. 

In London, at the St. James 
Theater, actor-manager-producer Lau- 
rence Olivier is presenting himself 
and his wife, Vivien Leigh, in a dual 
bill of Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra 
and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleo- 
patra, a strenuous undertaking. Not 
far away, at the Prince’s Theater, 
John Clements and Kay Hammond 
are tackling another strenuous chunk 
of Shaw, Man and Superman. At 
the New Theater, Alec Guinness 
(whom New Yorkers may remember 
from The Cocktail Party) is playing 
Hamlet, in which he last appeared 
before the war. He is supported by 
a very young company; the produc- 
tion will probably tour the United 
States later. John Gielgud (who 
played the lead role in the New York 
company of The Lady’s Not for 
Burning) has made his contribution 
A Winter’s Tale. The production has 


been staged by Peter Brook, one of 
London’s most talented young pro- 
ducers. 

At the bomb-destroyed but now re- 
built “Old Vic,” a repertory com- 
pany including Alec Clunes and Rog- 
er Livesey is presenting The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion, among other 
pieces. 

Ralph Richardson, whom [ still 
consider the most subtle actor on the 
English stage, is playing in Chekhov’s 
The Three Sisters, together with four 
notable actresses: Diana Churchill, 
Celia Johnson (of the film Brief En- 
counter), Margaret Leighton (who 
toured the U. S. with “Old Vic” two 
seasons ago), and Renée Asherson 
(who was Princess Katherine in 
Olivier’s film Henry V). 

At Covent Garden, there will be 
opera and the main Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet, with Mesdames Fonteyn, 
Shearer and the rest. At the Sadler’s 
Wells Theater itself, the junior com- 
pany has one particularly diverting 
new ballet, Pineapple Poll, based on 
Gilbert and Sullivan themes. A third 
ballet company, at the Stoll Theater, 
includes Alicia Markova and Anton 
Dolin. Several of Benjamin Britten’s 
operas will be performed during the 
season, and the D’Oyly Carte Com- 
pany, back from America, will be 
presenting Gilbert and Sullivan at 
the Savoy Theater. 

The one thing that seems lacking 
are weighty plays on contemparary 
themes. But one might mention 
Waters of the Moon, a slight Chek- 
hov-and-water affair, but brilliantly 
acted by a company including Sybil 
Thorndyke, Edith Evans (last year’s 
Daphne Laureola) and Wendy Hill- 
er. And, among smaller items, a verse 
.play by Christopher Fry, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, will be acted this summer 
in a number of churches. 

All in all, a varied, interesting and 
representative theatrical season, 
enough to make 1951 a Festival 
summer, even for those, who, like 
myself, find actual Exhibition 
grounds somewhat overwhelming and 
official pageantry a little stilted. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


Paris 
ITH the foreign and domestic 
5 volicies of the French nation 
in a state of suspension, pending the 
outcome of next month’s national 
election, this seems like a suitable oc- 
casion to discuss the balance-sheet of 
the great MacArthur, controversy. 
Whatever scars and bitterness the 
dismissal of MacArthur and subse- 
quent frank debate on Far Eastern 
political and military policy may have 
left, I think there have been some 
desirable results, too. There has been 
clarification; and clarification is al- 
ways a good thing. 

The course of events has also given 
an unanswerable reply to the back- 
seat drivers, especially shrill and 
vocal in Great Britain, who insisted 
that MacArthur, not Stalin or Mao 
Tse-tung, was the disturber of the 
peace. MacArthur was dismissed 
because he made little secret of his 
belief that it was necessary to fight 
a tougher kind of war than the Ad- 
ministration and other UN govern- 
ments considered wise or prudent. 

The Chinese Communist reaction 
was to mount the biggest offensive 
of the war. By this time, even the 
most muddle-headed wishful thinkers 
should realize that the only possible 
and honorable way to end the Ko- 
rean war is to teach Peking and the 
other Kremlin satellites that the way 
of the transgressor is hard. 

There has also been a welcome 
clarification of United States foreign 
policy. During the dark days of De- 
cember and January, when military 
defeat was accompanied by an ap- 
palling display of feebleness, con- 
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MacArthur Goes, 
The War Remains 


fusion and downright cowardice in 
the UN, there were moments when it 
seemed that America might yield to 
Peking’s blackmailing demands. Gen- 
eral Marshall gave unequivocal testi- 
mony to the contrary recently when 
he assured the Senate committee: 
“At the time I became Secre- 
tary of Defense last September, 
the established policy of the 

United States was to deny For- 

mosa to Communist China and to 

oppose the seating of the Commu- 
nist Chinese in the United Nations. 

There has been no deviation from 

that policy whatsoever. ... I am 

confident that the United States 
will continue to adhere to its pres- 
ent position—namely that it will 
oppose any settlement of the 

Korean conflict which would re- 

ward the aggressor in any manner 

whatever, and it will oppose the 
attempt of any nation or regime to 
shoot its way into the United 

Nations.” 

Another beneficial result of the 
discussion has been a promised sus- 
pension of the scandalous British 
rubber shipments to Red China, and 
the abandonment, at least for the 
time being, of the British suggestion 
that Formosa should be handed over 
to the Communists. 

The mountain of testimony sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee indi- 
cates that the differences between 
MacArthur and the Administration 
were not as sharp and irreconcilable 
as had been suggested. MacArthur 
repudiated the idea of sending Amer- 
ican ground forces into China and 
recognized the desirability of sup- 
porting Europe without crippling 
limitations on the numbers and char- 
acter of the military units. The Ad- 


ministration, insofar as General Mar- 
shall speaks for it, has set its face 
against purchasing peace in Korea by 
surrender. 

Differences remain on such issues 
as bombing Manchurian bases, 
blockading the China coast and help- 
ing Chiang Kai-shek invade the 
mainland. But future military de- 
velopments may tip the balance in 
favor of all these steps. After all, 
it is our clear purpose to stay in 
Korea. If we can force the Chinese 
Communists to halt their aggression 
without carrying the war beyond Ko- 
rea, well and good. But if Moscow 
raises the stakes, by throwing in new 
Asiatic or European “volunteers” or 
large air forces, we shall be obliged 
to strike back with all the means at 
our command. 

I think the danger of “losing” our 
European allies has been exaggerat- 
ed. We can expect little if any addi- 
tional military aid from our Atlantic 
Pact allies in Asia. If the Soviet 
Union should strike in Europe, Brit- 
ish and French bases would be avail- 
able to us. If it should fight a war 
restricted to the Far East, it would 
labor under handicaps just as great 
as those we face, because of its long 
supply lines and the vulnerability to 
bombing of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way. 

The time is ripe for vigorous po- 
litical warfare in Asia, because ulti- 
mately Asia can only be saved by 
Asiatics. We should energetically 
build up the armed strength of Asi- 
atics who are on our side—the Jap- 
anese, Chinese Nationalists and South 
Koreans. 

We should carry on a hard-hitting 
psychological offensive against Red 
China. Communist troops should be 
bombarded with leaflets giving fig- 
ures for their casualties, stressing the 
power of our weapons, pointing out 
that they are being needlessly 
slaughtered by leaders subservient 
to a foreign power, and calling on 
them to kill their officers and come 
over to us. We have left the Com- 
munists a near-monopoly of sub- 
versive propaganda for too long. 








Balkan Caesar: Tito vs. Stalin. 
By Leigh White. 
Scribners. 245 pp. $2.75. 


THE WESTERN POLICY toward Tito 
has been anchored on two proposi- 
tions: 

1. Tito is essential in the fight 
against Stalin, the people of Yugo- 
slavia aren’t. 

2. Tito is more essential as a Com- 
munist; we should exercise no pres- 
sure for political concessions. 

Even now, when America is spend- 
ing millions to prop up Tito, this is 
Western policy. M. S. Handler of 
the New York Times, who with his 
colleague Cyrus Sulzberger has been 
leading the fight to help Tito for 
ideological reasons, reported on May 
1 that Washington and London have 
decided “to transform Yugoslavia in- 
to a showpiece as a successful demo- 
cratic Communist [sic!] state in or- 
der to expose the destructive policy of 
Soviet Communism in _ Eastern 
Europe.” 

Once again, Western observers 
have become enthralled by Commu- 
nist semantics; we now have the 
Orwellian “democratic Communism.” 
We can expect articles on “demo- 
cratic Nazism” next. 

Seven hundred million dollars have 
been invested in Tito thus far (in- 
cluding UNRRA and the handouts 
for the Big Break), and it is safe to 
say there’s more where that came 
from. It is therefore gratifying to 
hear an intelligent American warn 
of the dangerous risks involved in 
unconditional support of Tito’s re- 
gime. Such an American is Leigh 
White, whose authoritative Balkan 
Caesar reflects his long experience in 
the Balkans and Russia. White was 
in Yugoslavia many times during and 
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since the last war, as correspondent 
for the Chicago Daily News and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. His 
last book, The Long Balkan Night, 
showed sincere sympathy for the Bal- 
kan peoples combined with an astute 
awareness of political realities. 

Now White has written a solid 
and brilliant treatise on Titoism and 
its repercussions in the West. He 
gives few hasty impressions, but 
thorough analysis and well-reasoned 
conclusions. His knowledge is far 
from superficial. 

White describes the events in 
Yugoslavia after Tito, with the bless- 
ing of Stalin and by the grace of 
Roosevelt and Churchill, came to 
power. He reconstructs those dark 
days and nights when Tito’s terror 
sovietized Yugoslavia, with the sole 
aim of linking her fate with that of 
the U.S.S.R. “Od Japana do Jadra- 
na,” “From Japan to the Adriatic,” 
was the Yugoslav Communist slogan 
embracing the idea of one Commu- 
nist race, with one creed and one 
leader. Stalin was to be the Caesar of 
the New Rome and Tito its proconsul 
in the Balkans, 

White shows how this plan was 
furthered by Western innocence. 
“The greater part of the $3,715,000,- 
000” which America and other na- 
tions invested in UNRRA, writes 
White, “was used to finance the 
sovietization of Eastern Europe.” 
Before the cold war got warmer, 
“Titotalitarianism” alone was sub- 
sidized to the extent of $407,152,000. 
Once more, new hundreds of mil- 
lions of American dollars are helping 
to consolidate Tito’s power in Yugo- 


slavia. They will be completely wast- 
ed, says White, unless we clearly 
use Tito in an anti-Communist policy,” 


clearly defined to the people of Yugo-" 
slavia. 


Such a policy has not been appar-" 


ent thus far. White exposes the ob-/ 





vious contradictions of the present” 
Western attitude of unconditional ” 
support of Tito. He first shows that, 
were Titoism to prevail everywhere 
that Stalinism does, the West would 
be in precisely the same danger as 
it is now. White says there can be no 
difference for us between a Maoist 
or a Stalinist Asia, between a “na- 


* tional Communist” Europe and an 


“international Communist” Europe. 
The methods may be different, but 
the ultimate aim is the same: world 
Communism. Distinctions between 
them are interesting for social scien- 
tists, but of little significance for 
those who live under—or are threat- 
ened by—either system. 

An old Croatian woman who re- 
cently arrived here told me that the 
Yugoslav view of the Tito-Stalin 
break boils down to this: “Tito is 
a communicant of the same faith as 
Stalin, and it is hard to break from 
that faith. As far as our lives are 
concerned, he is still a devout prac- 
titioner. We only hope Americans 
will not be fooled and will free our 
people from that devilish faith.” 

The opinion of the Yugoslav 
people is not, unfortunately, shared 
by the present architects of Western 
foreign policy. They respond agi- 
tatedly to Titoist hints of reconcilia- 
tion with Stalin, and turn down all 
suggestions of “intervention” in the 
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the 


affairs of 


White asks: 


Tito dictatorship. 


“If it is the course of wisdom to 
demand reforms in Greece, Turkey 
and Iran, is it not the course of 
folly to tolerate the myriad abuses 
of Communism in Yugoslavia?” 


White cannily points out the dis- 
crepancies between the Western atti- 
tude toward Tito and toward Franco. 
Those who most strongly urge un- 
conditional aid for Tito are often 
those who demand the largest con- 
cessions from Franco and who, while 
recognizing the Spanish people’s dis- 
gust with Franquist rule, will admit 
no popular revulsion among the 
Yugoslav people for the Titoist 
tyranny. If aid to Tito and Franco 
are “calculated risks,” then, says 
White, we must be even more careful 
with Tito, who is “a far more dan- 
gerous opponent than Franco ever 
was.” White says that Tito has been 
free to use our money as he sees 
fit, and declares that “unless we use 
Tito better than he uses us, and to 
date it has been the other way 
around,” the West may not only lose 
Yugoslavia, but may lose Greece, 
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nist front than to deal with a Com- 
munist who pretends to be our ally 
but is spiritually dedicated to his 
master’s doctrine. 

One point definitely established 
by Leigh White’s book is that there 
are people in America mature enough 
to combat Communism and to con- 
sistently understand its course 
through all its meanderings. The 
Americans who complain that good 
faith and fair play muke Westerners 
incapable of dealing with the Com- 
munists will learn from Balkan 
Caesar that quite the opposite is true: 
that those who always saw the issues 
in terms of the welfare of the people 
concerned, who never believed the 
myths about “good” and “bad” dic- 
tators, “our” and “their” despots, 
were consistently vindicated not only 
as sincere men, but as realistic poli- 
tical observers, as well. Leigh White 
has never thought that Communism 
° could be appeased, or democratized, 
or nationalized; he never found any 
justification for Western complicity 
in the enslavement of the Balkans. 
When he pleads with the West not to 
be used by Tito, he should be listened 
to. There is still time to preserve the 
Eastern Mediterranean for the demo- 
cratic cause. The task requires only 


—Phote by UNATIONS 


Turkey; Austria and Italy as well. 

Intelligent utilization of the break 
in Communist ranks is only possible 
if the Western diplomats who deal 
with Tito understand his own brand 
of Communist dialectics. Leigh 


White’s book furnishes an ABC of 


these zigzags toward Stalin and to- 
ward the West. One can only con- 
clude from them that it is easier to 
fight in one organized anti-Commu- 


vision and guts. Leigh White has 
both of these; his book is a “must” 
for all who seek an intelligent ap- 
praisal of Balkan realities. 





THERE IS NO GREATER EVIL 


“The United States has been led to the brink of catastrophe by men who 
subscribed, and still subscribe, to two dangerous fallacies. The first is that 
Communism is a lesser evil than Fascism. The second is that, by supporting 
National Communism, we can impede the advance of Imperial Communism 
and thus prevent, or at least delay, a war that has already begun. Either of 
these fallacies, if allowed to prevail, will ensure our eventual defeat... . 

“Communism is, and was, our greatest enemy. Fascism was merely a syn- 
thesis of Communism, without which it could never have existed. Defeat 
Communism and what remains of Fascism, in Spain and elsewhere, will in- 
evitably disappear. ... 

“We must not make a false distinction . . . between Titoism and Stalinism. 
If we depend on Titoism to stem the advance of Stalinism, as we depended 
on Stalinism to stem the advance of Hitlerism, we shall end up by coming to 
terms with Titoism as we came to terms with Stalinism, to our undoing, in 
1945.” 

—From Balkan Caesar, by Leigh White 








Gide As Writer and Autobiographer 


The Counterfeiters, with Journal of the Counterfeiters. 
By André Gide. 
Knopf. 432 pp. $3.50. 


BEFORE VENTURING to criticize 
Gide, it is proper, I think, to acknow- 
ledge his honorable services to 
humanity and literature. Gide has 
since his death been attacked in the 
Stalinist press and so, guided by po- 
litical considerations and by the rule 
of de mortuis, one should perhaps 
praise him or say nothing. 

Nevertheless, it is my opinion that 
Gide was in many respects greatly 
overrated by his admirers. It seems 
to me that his art was the art of dis- 
cussion. He reminds one of a bril- 
liant actor whose real triumphs are 
not on the stage but in the theatrical 
world. Gide becomes most interest- 
ing as a writer when he relates what 
he is doing to his inner life—when 
he discusses the doing. This con- 
tinual vigilance of intelligence is 
often fascinating, though after a 
long afternoon of his discussion I 
find myself with rather a stiff neck. 
For sometimes the inner life has a 
real connection with the novel he is 
writing, but more commonly he is 
seeking the connection, he hopes to 
stimulate it by the doing, to tease it 
round, to surprise it and to catch it. 
Sometimes he gives himself up a 
little and lies in wait for the reward 
of his brief surrender. He is an 
autobiographer, in fact, who hopes 
to be transformed into an historian, 
an excellent monologist who wants 
to advance to dialogue. 

The truth of monologues is ex- 
citing, but it is generally accidental 
in character; a man has only his own 
abilities to judge it with and the 
assistance of other men, if he is a 
confirmed monologist, does not 
easily become available to him. The 
age is full of great and danger- 
ous monologists. He-whose-voice-is- 
heard is the dictator, demagogue, 


leader; he-who-makes-us-listen on 
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the public-address system or on the 
radio and whose monologue leads ‘all 
others. The man who can make 
others listen is the man who has at- 
tained power. And as human isola- 
tion increases while education and 
abilities multiply, the most vital ques- 
tions and answers become the inter- 
nal ones. Sadly enough, the number 
of intelligent people whose most 
vital conversation is with themselves 
is growing. And the drifters on Third 
Avenue who mumble as they walk 
have simply lost the ability of more 
normal individuals to address them- 
selves without moving their lips. 
Gide’s achievement in* this field is 
really great. Among civilized men 
who develop in this characteristic 
manner, his progress was the most re- 
markable. He was a master of dis- 
cussion, but his discussion was not 
with other men; it was with himself. 

Gide, however, acknowledges and 
confesses that dialogue, not mono- 
logue, is the foundation of a civilized 
life. In an article called “Le Dialogue 
Frangais,” quoted in Martin Turnell’s 
excellent book, The Novel in France, 
Gide wrote that in French literature 
there was a perpetual dialogue “be- 
tween the ancient tradition, the sub- 
mission to recognized authorities, 
and free thought, the spirit of doubt, 
of examination which works for the 
slow and progressive emancipation of 
the individual.” This is admirable, no 
doubt, but here again the emphasis 
is on something taken into the in- 
dividual to improve him, and this 
particular sort of dialogue is between 
the developed, enlarged personality 
and—not another man, not another 
woman, but tradition and authority. 

The novel lives upon the inter- 
course of characters, and I am always 
astonished when I hear Gide praised 
as a novelist, because it was precisely 


in this, in the creating of true dialo- 
gue, that he fell short. It has, for 
me, been very instructive to reread 
The Counterfeiters in this new edi- 
tion which includes the journal Gide 
kept on the writing of the novel. In 
both novel and journal, Edouard and 
Gide argue for the pure novel. 
“Purge the novel of all elements that 
do not belong specifically to the 
novel,” says Gide. Make it'as pure 
of its kind as the drama of Racine. 
Make it artificial, because in art the 
very greatest truth begins at the 
summit of artificiality. “But is it 
not remarkable,” he writes, “that 
Balzac, possibly our greatest novel- 
ist, is beyond doubt the one who 
mingled with the novel, annexed to 
it and amalgamated with it, more 
heterogeneous and inherently indi- 
gestible elements than anyone else?” 
The answer to this is that the novelist 
enjoys the power of naturalizing 
alien elements. By avoiding them, he 
merely weakens himself. When he 
speaks of purity, I feel that Gide is 
referring to control, the control of 
the individual, independent speaking 
voice. In this, he resembles a mon- 
ologist. 


“T must be careful to respect in 
Edouard everything that makes 
him unable to write his book. He 
understands a great many things, 
but he is forever pursuing himself 
—through’ everyone and every- 
thing. ... 

“A character all the more diffi- 
cult to establish since I am lend- 
ing him much of myself. I have to 
step back and put him at some dis- 
tance from me to see him. prop- 
erly.” 


Not all the theories of The Count- 
erfeiters make up for the weakness 
of Gide’s dramatic power and imag: 
ination. But he is a superb auto- 
biographer. 
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The Diaries of Tolstoy’s Daughter 
. | The Tolstoy Home. Reviewed by Vera Alexandrova 
*. Diaries of Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy. Literary critic, contributor to “Measure,” 
y” Columbia. 352 pp. $4.00. “Modern Review” and other journals 
lo-| Leo Totstoy’s oldest daughter, just to show that I won’t agree secret from her father. Soon after 
or| the late Tatiana Sukhotin-Tolstoy, with what he says just to win ap- _— her wedding, Leo Tolstoy wrote bit- 
ad} was born in 1864 at her parents’ proval. terly in his diaries: 
jj. | estate. She began writing her diaries Her father’s personality was a “Tanya has departed with Suk- 
de | at the age of 14 and continued them, _ considerable impediment to Tatiana’s hotin and why? It is sad and of- 
In| with a few interruptions, until the romantic life. Tatiana complained, fensive. For 70 years I have been 
nd | death of her father in November for example (October 18, 1889), that lowering and lowering my opinion 
el, | 1910. The diaries, translated now by she felt “lost, unhappy and lonely” about women, and still it has to be 
lowered more. The Woman ques- 
iat | Alec Brown, enable the reader to and added: : : 
4 : a ee tion . . . bears no relation to the 
he | view with considerable insight the ‘“ . . fact that women should begin to 
life of Russia’ seit eins I have only just decided— direct life. b he f — h 
ire eo arene s greatest artist, as seen since the inception of the Kreutzer rect lite, ut to t e act t at they 
ie. | by a diarist who often reflects the Sonata, and decided firmly, not to should stop ruining it. 
he | same questioning frame of mind get married; it used to seem easy The greatest value of Tatiana’s 
he | which animated Leo Tolstoy when he and desirable, but now it’s all a diaries is that they deal with the 
it | began writing his own diaries. tangle, my will is shaken. . . . period in which craving for a relig- 
at Attractive and artistically gifted Tatiana married at the age of 35, ious justification of life was becom- 
el-| (one of her illustrations is in the and kept her feelings toward her ing more and more the dominant 
ho | present volume), Tatiana began writ- future husband, Mikhail Sukhotin, force in Leo Tolstoy’s existence. 
to} ing early. Her book, How My Father 
re | and I Dealt With the Land Question, 
di. | was translated into English in 1926. W 9 ® ° 
2” | Of considerable interest also are her : eber S Economic Histor ) 
ist | recollections, Friends and Guests of 
ng Yasnaya Poliana (Moscow, 1923). General Economic History. Reviewed by Ss. Ayres 
he Like her father, Tatiana Tolstoy By Max Weber. Professor of Economics 
he | Was preoccupied with ethical prob- The Free Press. 401 pp. $4.50. at the University of Texas 
is | lems. Take, for example, this note of 
of | May 29, 1882: The reissue of Frank Knight’s to appreciate how much difference a 
ng “My : translation of Weber’s General Eco- quarter of a century has made (al- 
any people say God is good- apyperre ‘ ‘ 
yn ness, or, as Mamma said today, "™ic History has a very different though much of the German litera- 
‘the power of Nature and God are significance from its original appear- ture of the preceding quarter-century, 
F one and the same thing.’ But then, ance, In 1927, Weber was virtually notably Sombart’s monumental Der 
at why ~~ call that God? Why pray unknown in the United States, even | Moderne Kapitalismus and Bren- 
H se i Why believe that it — to scholars. Thus Professor Knight tano’s Anfaenge, remains untranslat- 
€ able of hearing your prayer, if it’s : RN ; . og 
gs, just ‘goodness’ or ‘Nature?’ ” found it necessary to explain in his _ ed.) At the time of its original ap- 
elf Such : : preface that Weber was the outstand- — pearance, Weber’s General Economic 
ry: = Soe reflect the influence ing German social theorist of the gen- | History was chiefly interesting to 
fi. . her father, which — tremendous. eration then passing. (Weber had English readers as a pioneer discus- 
iil az tried to wed her individ- died in 1920.) I believe I am right sion of a novel subject. 
to wl but her relations with her = j, thinking that, although this work What makes this work interesting 
lis- father were often obscured by her = was Weber’s last, issued in German and significant today is the tremen- 
op jealousy of her eae Masha. posthumously, it was the first to ap- | dous vogue which Weber is -now en- 
As Tatiana put it: pear in English. joying in the United States. In large 
nt- “Another thing that keeps me It was also one of the first discus- | measure, this “movement” is the 
ess back is envy of Masha. I am often sions of the rise of modern capitalism § achievement of one man, Professor 
age} angry with her and convince my- tg appear in English. The literature Talcott Parsons of Harvard. Cer- 
self that she is insincere and flat- dite oti 1 ‘ cninile’ tes lean Se es ee 
to- ters people, and for that reason | this subject is now so large as to ainly he has been Weber's chie 
contradict Papa still more rudely, | make it hard for present-day readers _ translator and interpreter. However, 
CONTIT: CED ON NEXT PACE 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


it is also true that the quarter-century 
just past has seen the development 
of a climate of opinion very favor- 
able to the growth of interest in 
Weber. Cultural relativism is now the 
dominant note in American social 
theory; and while Weber hedged 
himself with formidable qualifica- 
tions at every point, still what he was 
hedging was the prevailing intellect- 
ual nihilism. For present-day social 
scientists there is no God but mores, 
and Weber is their prophet. 

Indeed, I suspect that the formid- 
able apparatus of Weber’s Germanic 
“methodology” has something to do 
with his present popularity. The so- 
cial sciences, and especially Weber’s 
particular field of sociology, have 
long suffered the disdain of physical 
scientists for their apparent super- 
ficiality and obviousness. In contrast 
to the output of physical scientists, 
their product seems to be mere liter- 
ary essays on matters of common 
knowledge. Consequently, social sci- 
entists have developed a compulsion 
neurosis to be as obscure and formid- 
able as possible. This urge has many 
manifestations, one of them being the 
conceptual subtlety of which Weber 
is a master. Briefly, this consists in 
a great display of intellectual pre- 
cision by which meanings are divided 
and subdivided until nothing is left. 

If this sort of thing had no more 
effect than the building of a few 
spurious reputations, it would be in- 
nocuous enough. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the consequences go somewhat 


CONTINUED 


farther. The function of social sc1- 
ence is understanding, and therefore 
constructive criticism, of the prevail- 
ing structure of society; and when 
criticism fails, whatever flaws the 
status quo may have pass undetected. 
The trouble with cultural relativism 
is the complacency to which it leads. 
If every society is the expression of 
the spirit of its times, and if ours is 
an expression of “the spirit of mod- 
ern capitalism,” then of course there 
is nothing more to be said unless, or 
until, the spirit of Fascism or Com- 
munism should come to prevail. 
Weber was able to write of the or- 
igin and development of modern 
capitalism virtually without reference 
to the state of the industrial arts. The 
one chapter which purports to touch 
upon this aspect of the process men- 
tions only a scattering of inventions, 
treats them as isolated happenstances, 
and devotes most of its space to other 


OF: Sl RT oo AIR eR a 
IN MEMORIAM 


The staff of THe New LEADER mourns the passing 
on Saturday, May 26, of Miriam Ettlinger, our devoted 


co-worker and friend for the last three years. 


things. On the institutional side of 
the picture, whereas Veblen’s atten. 
tion focused on the institution 4 
property, Weber’s centered on the 
self-regulating market. I should say 
that Weber idealized the marke 
mechanism, and in so doing ex 
pressed in his own person the spirit 
of modern capitalism. 

Nevertheless, The Free Press de 
serves our hearty thanks for putting 
Knight’s translation of General Eco. 
nomic History in circulation again. 
Whatever one may think of him 
Weber was a powerful and influential 
thinker. Indeed, his influence in the 
United States is now at an all-time 
high. Such being the case, and un 
der the rule of “Test all things, hold 
fast that which is true,” it behooves 
all of us to make the acquaintance of, 
or renew our acquaintance with, this 
last product of Weber’s mind and 
personality. 











SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 


8 4-2432 
Ask for booklet No. L.-63 


NOW 
78th YEAR 





Pamphlets on ASIA by 
Richard Deverall: 


JAPANESE PRISONERS.-OF-. 
WAR, 25c. SOUTHEAST ASIA, 
25c. JAPAN-CHINA TRADE, 
25c. Set of 3, 50c. Up-to-date, 
factual. Remit with order to 
Uptown Press, 1006 E. 36 St., 
Balt. 18, Md. Inquire for bulk 
lot prices. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


More Readers Back Us 
Against the ‘Nation’ 
May I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you and your staff on the splendid way you 
have been handling THe New Leaper, and on 
your courage and integrity on the Nation 
issue? I speak not only for myself, but also 
for many of my colleagues and students, when 
I say that THe New LEaper is the only liberal 
magazine which consistently faces up to Soviet 
tyranny as well as to Fascist tyranny. You are 
rendering a genuine service to the free world. 
San Francisco Pror. ANTHONY T. BouSCAREN 
University of San Francisco 


. 





I am interested in your controversy with the 
Nation—which, in my opinion, has forfeited 
by its action the right to be called a “liberal” 
magazine. The kind of liberalism which toler- 
ates only those who agree with it is a kind 
of phenomenon with which many of us have 
been disturbed in different parts of the world 
in recent years. 

My sympathies are with you in this affair, 
even though I may not agree with you on 
every detail. My disagreements with the 
Nation are on many other scores, primarily 
two: foreign affairs, presided over by Senor del 
Vayo, and Roman Catholic affairs, in the hands 
of Mr. Blanshard—who is not only an incom- 
petent but a malicious critic. 

Chicago Martin M. McLavucuHiin 


The following letter, which the Nation re- 
fused to print, is published here with the per- 
mission of the writer: 

May 14, 1951 
Dear Miss KircHwey: 

I acknowledge your request that I continue 
as a member of the Nation Associates and 
make my annual contribution. 

I do not sympathize with the recent policy 
of the Nation at several points, but that alone 
would not have led me to discontinue member- 
ship in the Nation Associates or to drop a 
subscription to the Nation which I have carried 
for many years. My decision to do both is 
based upon your bringing what I regard as an 
unjustified suit for libel against THe New 
LEADER. SINCERELY YOURS 

W. F. Wittcox 


Readers Praise, Blame Our Stand 
In MacArthur Controversy 

The editorial in the April 16 New Leaver 
is, in my opinion, the most constructive approach 
to a China policy that I have yet read. 

Having been born in China <iid lived there 
for many years, I can perhaps appreciate the 
conditions of the area with deeper insight than 
others. The portion of the editorial dealing 
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Tue New LEApER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


with the extension of aid to the guerrillas on 
the mainland and the transfer of Nationalist 
troops to China proper is clear and logical. It 
is both militarily feasible and politically sound. 

There have been a number of other articles 
in THe New Leaper within the past few months 
dealing with China that I have found most 
enlightening. The reporting is unbiased and 
accurate. I congratulate you on such a splendid 
magazine. 


Hanover, N. H. D. L. WHITTAKER 


I find that William Henry Chamberlin’s 
column in THe New Leaper of April 23 is the 
most satisfactory and constructive of any on 
the MacArthur crisis. It not only goes beyond 
“Where the News Ends” but it brings out the 
background as it needs to be. MacArthur has 
made mistakes—though he is not responsible 
for several very vital ones that other people 
made, but which interested parties are trying 
to saddle upon him—but they were mistakes 
made by a big man with an enormously great 
comprehension of the whole situation and a 
keen appreciation of what the ‘situation calls 
for. Much littler men have acted in doubt and 
trepidation (next door to appeasement) in 
ways tbat “pleased the wrong people and 
discouraged the right ones.” 

Lower Warner, N. H. Artuur I, ANDREWS 


It is amazing that THe New Leaner, of all 
publications, should show such a lack of 
judgment in the MacArthur-Truman discus- 
sion. Its previous insight into Communist ac- 
tivities should have laid the basis for a 
correct evaluation of the present situation, and 
you should have realized that MacArthur is 
essentially correct on what should be done 
relative to Korea. 

Harry Gideonse’s article [“The Great Debate 
Begins Again,” THe New Leaner, April 30] 
is a highly colored presentation of the all- 
important issue of how to stop Communism; 
the same can be said for Robert Dean’s 
jumble of words [“Vandenberg Leaves Void 
in GOP”], which does not read like the most 
honest journalism. It is refreshing to read, in 
the same issue, David J. Dallin’s accurate 
statement of the issues involved and his 
solemn warning of the consequénces of a sec- 
ond Munich [“Europe and MacArthur”]. I 
hope. you can realize in time—and there is little 
time left—that appeasement will only bring 
world disaster. 

Those who proclaim that the main defense 
against Communism is in the West are blind 
to the most elementary facts of the situation. 
If Communism overruns Asia, then it will be 
too late to save Europe. Asia and Europe must 
both be held to defeat the Communist plans 
for world conquest. At the present time, the 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


When Questions for Com- 
munists was first published, 
it became immediately ap- 
parent that an important 
new weapon had _ been 
found to combat Commu- 
nist propaganda. Since 
then, two large printings 
have been sold out, and a 
third edition is fast being 
exhausted. Completely new, 
and revised, this ingenious 
pamphlet is a “must” if 
you want to understand— 
or want your friends to 
understand — the machina- 
tions of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for 
truth, freedom and peace. 


If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 
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PINE REST 


Reopens for the season on 
June 15. 


Delightfully located on sunny Cat- 
skill hillside, surrounded by cool, 
refreshing wooded areas. Excellent 
and plentiful food. Large rooms, 
cross-ventilation & hot and cold 
running water. 


A Haven For Hay Fever 
Sufferers. 


Please make your reservations 
early. 


Write: Pine Rest 


Pine Hill, N.Y. 
Tel. Pine Hill 3876, 








Chautauqua Lake — Near 
Chautauqua Institution and 
four symphony concerts 
weekly, Private house, acre 
of beautiful lawn and gar- 
dens, beach. Excellent cook- 
ing, garden-fresh vegetables. 
Room and meals, $50 weekly. 


Anderson, Lighthouse 
Point, Mayville, N. Y. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
Tue New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8344. THe New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 











DEAR EDITOR 


major Communist menace is in Asia, where 
Red China has declared an all-out war on us. 
Yet we are being asked to consider the Korean 
war of secondary importance and wait for the 
main attack in Europe. To continue doing so 
would only play into the hands of Stalin and 
his Red Chinese ally. We must bomb China 
whenever and wherever our military leaders 
find it necessary, also use any and all other 
weapons needed to win our fight. If we don’t, 
not only will we lose the Korean war, but it 
will be the first of a series of terrible defeats 
that can only lead to a worldwide Communist 
victory. 


New York City 





SyLvAN POLLACK 


Your article, “Neither MacArthur Nor Tru- 
man” [THe New Leaver, April 16], speaks in 
a deprecatory sense of “our Europe fixation”— 
an extremely dangerous phrase. You maintain 
that “since Mao’s conquest of China, and 
especially since the outbreak of physical strug- 
gle in Korea, Asia has become the primary area 
of decision.” I fail to see that the Communist 
advance in China and Korea has caused any 
such thing. But the Communists, by attacking 
there rather than, for example, in Berlin, have 
shown that they would like to shift the prin- 
cipal theater of operations from Europe to 
Asia. Why? Because, from the Communist 
point of view, there is a wonderful opportunity 
to make us spend our military strength in the 
Pacific area, where we can strike at no present 
source of major Communist strength nor de- 
fend any such source of our own. A Commu- 
nist Asia would mean a grave danger to our 
future, but a Communist conquest of the 
Schuman Plan area plus Britain would mean 
the loss of our industrial superiority and a 
threat of invasion of this country within a very 
few years. 

I think you are only half right when you 
say that, “from an international and military 
standpoint,” the alliance between the semi- 
isolationists and the MacArthurites makes no 
sense. An “Asia orientation” is an excellent 
pretext for not sending enough troops to 
Europe and, by splitting the North Atlantic 
bloc, would indeed make any active policy in 
Europe impossible. Taft and his friends do 
not have to lose sleep over MacArthur’s aggres- 
sive statements; the obvious futility of large- 
scale attacks upor the Asian mainland will 
probably always prevent any major military 
effort there. Thus the Taftites can, for a while, 
indulge their illusion that America may be 
able to sit out the period of Bolshevik aggres- 
siveness with a relatively small army, a bal- 
anced budget, not very high taxes, no price 
ceilings or rationing—in other words, in near- 
normalcy. Of course, you do not in the least 
intend to foster any such illusions, but I am 


afraid that is exactly what you are doing when 
you advocate emphasis on Asia. 
Berkeley, Calif. CarL LANDAUER 


We do not “advocate” emphasis on Asia, as 
Reader Landauer contends; rather, Asia de 
mands first attention. Nor is it correct to say 
that “we can strike at no present source of 
major Communist strength” there—what is Red 
China if not a “major” Communist power? 
It was Stalin who said that the nearest path to 
Western Europe lies through the Yangtze; if 
we can block him there, we shall have saved 
Europe—this is what we meant by calling Asia 
“the primary area of decision.” 

Reader Pollack, on the other hand, would 
have us commit all our resources to the Korean 
war by broadening it into all-out war against 
Peking. The Taftites, as Mr. Landauer points 
out, propound this view as a means of evading 
our responsibilities in Europe. But it would be 
as adventurist to commit ourselves all-out in 
Asia as it would be to denude our European 
defenses. Our planners must actually weigh the 
respective merits of two fronts, and that is a 
task we do not envy them.—Eb. 


Author Charges Recent 
Review Was Unfair 


In his review of my book Design For War 
[THe New Leaver, March 26], Professor Felix 
Wittmer does not mention the one important 
central theme, although he concedes the truth 
of the major subsidiary ones, that Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Hull said one thing to America 
and to the world, while they did something 
different, and that they used every possible 
device in 1941 to forestall the Japanese desire 
for peace and to provoke an open attack by 
Je pan. 

The one important central theme which 
necessarily follows from such acknowledged 
facts is: the obvious danger of secret and mis- 
leading power politics and diplomacy, particu- 
larly when conducted sometimes by one man 
and sometimes by a very small coterie. In con- 
sequence, although Design For War is a history 
of the past, its central theme presents for con- 
sideration an unsolved problem of the present 
and the future. 

Not only in this major matter, but also in 
some minor ones, your reviewer was hardly fair 
to Design For War. 1 have not followed “in the 
footsteps” of two of the authors whom he names, 
because while writing my own book I made a 
point of not reading the books to which Pro- 
fessor Wittmer refers. The third book had not 
even been published when my own went to 
press. As to the three “sources which disagree 
with [my] point of view,” they are not primary 
sources of facts at all, as any history student 
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should know; they are merely books which at 
best stand only in the secondary rank. Likewise, 
two of those books had not been published when 
my own went to.press. 

It is not merely “petty” or “picayune” but 
downright reactionary for your reviewer to cavil 
at my history’s reference to “The Voice From 
The Sewers” in the light of what Roosevelt 
“lovers” have themselves said about the 1940 
convention. To give merely one instance, Robert 
E. Sherwood likewise refers to the “voice from 
the sewers” (page 177 in Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins) and he says, among many other dis- 
paraging characterizations, that the convention 
was a “sordid shambles” and a “dreadful dis- 
play of democracy at its tawdriest” (pages 
178-179). 

Professor Wittmer asserts that in 1937 Hitler 
“had made it amply clear that, in cooperation 
with Italy and Japan, he would try to destroy 
the democracies.” Without conceding the truth 
of this sweeping claim, it nevertheless seems 
strange that this was not equally “amply clear” 
to Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull at that time. 
Certainly its clarity does not appear in any of 
their published papers or contemporary actions 
in 1937. Indeed, and quite to the contrary, in 
1937 Mr. Hull (Memoirs, I, p. 513) advised 
Mr. Roosevelt not to extend the Spanish arms 
embargo to Germany and to Italy, and Mr. 
Roosevelt agreed. 

My statement that, by 1939 and subsequently, 
“two very different principal groups were con- 
tending for the governance of Japan” was at- 
tacked by your reviewer with gross discourtesy 
of expression. Apart from Professor Wittmer, 
everybody knows that when Prince Konoye’s 
Cabinet fell on October 16, 1941, and was re- 
placed by General Tojo’s Cabinet, it was not 
an exchange of Tweedledum for Tweedledee. 
Moreover, if Design For War is in error about 
this, then our former Ambassador to Japan, 
Mr. Grew, was equally guilty of similar errors 
(Ten Years In Japan, pp. 335, 394, 422, 437, 
440, etc.). 

Finally, your reviewer sees fit to criticize me 
for exercising “hindsight” in Design For War. 
Professor Wittmer should be a judge of poor 
hindsight in his own right, because he very 
oddly criticizes the Japanese urgency in 1941 
to maintain troops in North China and along 
the Russian frontier. But in the light of good 
and sound hindsight (so topsy-turvy are the 
vicissitudes of power politics), if the Japanese 
troops had always been maintained there, Russia 
would not now have a common frontier with 
the Chinese Communists and most probably our 
present troubles in Korea would never have 
arisen. 

Without regard to “hindsight,” it is “amply 
clear” that we are about to rearm Japan with 
the very thought in mind of using the Japanese 
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troops to fight against Communism, whether 
Chinese or Russian, as they were seeking the 
opportunity to do in 1941—ten years ago. 

New York City Freperic R. SANBORN 


Complaixs Dallin Doesn’t 
Practice What Dean Preaches 


In your issue of March 19, page 11, appears 
a column by Robert Dean, entitled “Liberals 
Hit Back At McCarthy.” In David J. Dallin’s 
column, on page 15, appears the following: 

“A few months ago, the State Department 
arrived at the corzlusion that the same 
restrictions should be placed on satellite 
representatives in Washington as American 
diplomats are subjected to in the respective 
countries. The Department’s conclusion was 
a correct one: in cases like these, retaliation 
in kind is the only way to teach the needed 
lesson. For reasons unknown, however, Soviet 
diplomats in the U. S. still enjoy the privi- 
leges denied American diplomats in Mos- 
cow.’ 

It seems that David Dallin and THe New 


LEADER are now practicing McCarthyism against 
the State Department. Shame on you! 
New York City ALFRED KOHLBERG 
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Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
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This Laxative is 
Gentle and Thorough 


Don’t punish yourself with harsh laxatives. Get 
pleasant relief with easy-acting Ex-Lax! 


Its delicious chocolate taste makes Ex-Lax a 
pleasure to take. Ex-Lax gives gentle and thorough 
relief. It is equally good for grown-ups and children! 


Ex-Lax is America’s most widely used laxative. 
Many doctors use Ex-Lax in their practice, and for 
their own families, too. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢, 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


: EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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EDITORIAL 





The Vampires 


HE LauREL Ong, the Groveland Three, the Trenton 

Six, the Martinsville Seven . . . Mississippi, Florida, 
New Jersey, Virginia . . . in ascending numbers, in state 
after state, the vampire of American race prejudice takes 
its toll of human life and sucks at the very lifeblood of 
American democracy. So soon after a war to preserve 
the world from racism, and in the midst of another war 
to preserve it from tyranny, racism runs amok in our 
own country and an indigenous tyranny grips segments 
of our population anew. 

Willie McGee of Laurel is dead, and so are the Martins- 
ville Seven. What’s happened has happened. But these 
eight are now replaced by nine—the vampire is hydra- 
headed—for in Trenton six Negroes are accused of kill- 
ing a white man, and in Groveland three Negroes are 
charged with raping a white woman. Thus the process 
continues and, whether murder or rape, the pattern re- 
peats itself: Black is accused of a crime against white; 
black takes the stand to defend his life against white; 
black is cowed, intimidated, cross-examined—white over- 
sees, threatens, judges; black is destroyed—but white, 
the destroyer, ridden by an implacable guilt-trauma, casts 
about for fresh victims, and drives himself further toward 
self-destruction. . . . 

Is this an evil smaller than the one abroad that our 
nation is dedicated to abolish? In a palpable, immediate 
sense, yes; for the greater evil, if permitted to conquer, 
will aggravate and compound all other evils beyond hope 
of solution. But shall we, because we are preoccupied with 
the greater evil, therefore ignore or minimize the lesser 
one? Can we, in truth, defeat the former so long as the 
latter stalks behind us . . . ready to cut us down in mid- 
battle? That is the question. 

It is becoming a truism that the world believes our 
democratic pretensions less and less, and judges us by our 
undemocratic practices more and more. Nor does this 
apply only to the world outside us. 

Ask the victims of our practices what they think of 
our struggle against the so-called greater evil. Ask the 
Negro how he regards our statesmen’s clarion calls for a 
world crusade against tyranny, our government’s mea- 
sures to eliminate poverty and disease elsewhere, our mili- 
tary’s appeals for men to fight for democracy on foreign 
soil. The Negro, if you could but get him to admit his 
innermost thoughts, would reply: “What about tyranny 
at home, what about poverty and disease at home, what 
about democracy at home?” He is above all, of course, a 
patriot—a better patriot than many—as his sacrifices in 
many a war amply attest; but he has less stomach for this 
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war than for any other which We have experienced, for 
he has been made cynical by a surfeit of unfulfilled 
promises and skeptical by a repetition of unpleasant 
realities. 

Abroad, it is worse. The first question often asked of 
Americans, is: “But what about your treatment of the 
Negro?” It is, of course, an accusation. But why is it 
that people who have been bombed out and rendered 
barefoot and hungry inquire, not about our peaceful 
homes and well-stocked tables, but about the underdog 
in our community? Do they do so out of perverse satis- 
faction at contemplating our primary failure? In part, 
yes. Fundamentally, however, they are really asking, in a 
spirit of identification with our Negroes: “Is this an 
earnest of the leadership which the United States offers 
us?” . 

The Negro has become the litmus test of American de- 
mocracy. That was again verified most dramatically of 
late when, to the consternation of U. S. officials overseas, 
the foreign press played up and unanimously disapproved 
of our treatment of one man—Willie McGee. Today, in 
consequence, Willie McGee in the electric chair has be- 
come, to countless millions in other lands, the personifica- 
tion of an undemocratic America, and another reason for 
mistrusting American leadership. In all this, the Commu- 
nists had a big hand: Those protests from Kharkov to 
Timbuctu were their inspiration; and the lies and ex- 
aggerations were of their invention. The Red vampires 
feed on the blood drawn by their racist brothers. But can 
these facts dissolve the basic truth that an injustice was 
done, that our society spawned it, and that the stench is 
not pleasant to other nostrils? 

Fifteen years ago we could “afford” a McGee incident 
—it was called the Scottsboro Case then. Our moral 
credit was high, our involvement in world affairs rela- 
tively superficial, and we could absorb without trouble 
the repercussions Scottsboro aroused. But we have since 
become the leader of the free peoples of the world, and 
what we say or do today can work a cataclysmic effect 
upon those peoples; so they—as well as our foes—in self- 
interest examine minutely our every word and deed to see 
whether we be true or false to our high claims, because in 
their measure of our performance lies their choice be- 
tween life and death. 

This is not meant to be a sermon, but a statement of 
bald truth. Nor is this a post-mortem, but a preface of 
things to come—for the McGee episode is about to be 
re-enacted, with the scene shifting from Laurel to Grove- 
land (tomorrow where?) and the victims this time not 
one. but three (tomorrow how many?). 

Terence McCarthy, who first brought the Groveland 
Case to the nation’s attention in THE New LEADER nearly 
two years ago, reports the latest details on another page. 
Here, a broader aspect concerns us. Two organizations, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Workers Defense League, have been 
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working desperately to save the three Negro boys in- 
volved. Both the NAACP and the WDL have long anti- 
Communist histories, so there is no Communist taint 
attached to this case. Here, then, is a clear test: Will 
American democrats permit new lives to be devoured by 
the vampire of racism, and risk the new reverberations 
which may likely follow? Or are they prepared to fight 
for the Groveland innocent, and present a slightly better 
countenance to the world? In obscure little Groveland— 
as in Laurel, Trenton and Martinsville—the worldwide 
struggle is symbolically joined; and a new opportunity 
awaits us to vanquish, on our own soil, the lesser evil on 
which big ones thrive. 


Two Deans 


THE SENATE INQUIRY into L’Affaire MacArthur is in 
danger of degenerating—if it hasn’t already—into a mo- 
notonous recital of long familiar knowledge, enlivened 
only by occasional partisan outbursts, which may weary 
the people of discussion of the vital issues still to be 
faced. 

The case for dismissing MacArthur has, we believe, 
been made impressively. General Bradley’s revelation that 
MacArthur disagreed with the Joint Chiefs on purely 
military matters, and General Collins’s specific charge 
that the deposed Far Eastern commander violated mili- 
tary policy at least once, have completely shattered the 
myth of MacArthur’s infallibility on military questions. 
Added to the evidence supplied by Defense Secretary 
Marshall that MacArthur is no political genius either, the 
testimony of the Joint Chiefs must finally have convinced 
even the most fervent MacArthurite that President Tru- 
man acted most wisely when he removed their hero last 
April 11. 

At this point, nothing more can be gained by belabor- 
ing the issue of MacArthur’s dismissal; even the Repub- 
licans have dissociated themselves from MacArthur on 
that. But the people could be properly served by a discus- 
sion of Far Eastern policy, and here the GOP accusation 
that the Administration is “filibustering” can be answered 
only by a thorough review. Obviously, with Secretary of 
State Acheson soon due on the stand, the Republicans 
may reap a partisan harvest; but this must be chanced 
in the interest of hammering out a coherent, realistic 
policy. 

It is imperative, for example, to ascertain at once 
whether Dean Rusk, who last week condemned Peking as 
a Soviet puppet, represents national thinking, or whether 
Secretary of State Acheson, who virtually repudiated him, 
does. And if Mr. Acheson rejects the Rusk thesis in the 
presence of the Senators, we ought to know why—and we 
ought to know what policy he would substitute in turn. 
The fact that the State Department seems today to be of 
two minds is the biggest argument for a thorough Senate 
overhaul of our Far Eastern policy. 
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IT’S A SMALL WORLD 


Two months ago, a rather attractive young lady found her way into 
THe New LEADER office. Rather shyly, and in a charming accent, she 
asked us if she could purchase a subscription to THE NEw LEADER, and 
could it be sent to Italy via air mail. 


We told her that air mail would cost an additional ninety cents an issue, 
but before you could say “Chase National Bank,” she whipped a check- 
book out of her bag, and laid a check for $51.80—the combined cost of a 
one-year subscription plus air mail postage—on our desk, thanked us very 
graciously, and left. 


Three weeks ago, a letter from an agency on the West Coast urgently re- 
quested that a subscription be sent to Indonesia by air mail. 


“Customer,” it added, “doesn’t care how much it costs.” 


Now a bright and shining copy of Tae NEw LEADER wings its way over 
the Pacific each week to our new Indonesian friend, who cheerfully pays 


the $83 tab. 


These are not everyday happenings, we admit. But they do illustrate the 
interest THE NEw LEADER is arousing among men and women, in far- 
flung countries, who want to hear the authentic voice of American 
liberalism. 


It may just be that someone you know in a foreign nation would find 
Tue New Leaper a thoughtful and stimulating gift. Air mail costs may 
be a little stiff for your pocket, but the budget-rated price of $6.00 a year 
for regular overseas subscriptions makes THE NEw LEADER a very valu- 
able and inexpensive gift indeed. 


Think it over. 


the MCW 7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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